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Editorials 


Twenty-Eighth Year! Twenty-Eighth Volume! 
\\ Si ITH this issue, Histor1cAL MAGAZINE begins its 28th year, 
V 


Re 28th volume, of continuous publication, with the record of hav- 

> Nie ing published 10,802 pages of history and biography concern- 
ing the American Episcopal Church, including phases of the history of 
the Church of England. 


The record of published volumes is as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Volume and Year Volume and Year 
I (1932) XV 
II (1933) XVI 
III (1934) XVII 
IV XVIII 
V XIX 
VI XX 
VII XXI 
VIII XXII 
IX XXIII 
X XXIV 
XI XXV (1956) 
XII 1 XXVI (1957) .... 
XIII XXVII (1958) .... 
XIV 


Total number of pages published, 1932-1958 


The current Volume XXVIII (1959) will undoubtedly bring the 
total number of pages published to over 11,000, but, even so, we have 
scarcely scratched the surface of the history of this Church, in so far as 
publication of the record is concerned. 

Moreover, we ought not to be insular or provincial, and we should, 
from time to time, publish essays, and even whole numbers, concerning 
the history of the Mother Church of England. We have, in fact, enough 
articles on hand right now for such a number, but the rub comes in 
meeting our budgetary problems. 

The large increase in the cost of printing during the past triennium 
is not something exclusive to the experience of H1storIcCAL MAGAZINE, 
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The General Convention of 1958 discovered this when it came time to 
appropriate money to print its own Journal. Whereas $15,000.00 was 
appropriated by the General Convention of 1955 for this purpose, the 
Convention of 1958 in Miami Beach had to appropriate $20,000.00. 

We think our subscribers and readers should know the “facts of 
life,” and their loyalty is more necessary than ever if Historica, MaGa- 
ZINE is to continue as “one of the foremost journals of scholarship in 
Christendom,” which The Witness characterized it as being on its twen- 
tieth anniversary. 


WALTER H. STOWE 


In Memoriam: William Warren Sweet 


N THE September 1958 issue, we had an editorial entitled, “On 
I The Threshold of a Victory!,” in which we quoted from the preface 
of Professor William Warren Sweet’s Religion in Colonial America. 
One of the key sentences in that quotation was: 


“For the last generation and more, a majority of our historians have 
been economic determinists, and consequently stressed our material- 
istic development to the neglect of those matters which have to do 
with the mind and the spirit. . . .” 


Among professional historians, Professor Sweet deserves high praise 
for combatting this prevailing condition. It was so bad that “a generation 
ago a doctor’s dissertation on an American Church history subject was 
unheard of in an American university.” Professor Sweet did a great 
deal—more than we can measure—in restoring the study of religious 
history in our colleges and universities to the position of respectability to 
which it is entitled, at both the graduate and undergradaute levels. 

Dr. Sweet was an ordained minister of the Methodist Church. For 
nineteen years, he was professor of American Christianity at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Upon his retirement from that position in 1946, he be- 
came head of the Perkins School of Theology at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. In 1952, he was a visiting professor for a year at 
Pomona College, Claremont, California. He then returned to Dallas, 
where he died, January 3, 1959, aged seventy-seven years. 

Dr. Sweet was the author of twenty-seven books. His latest work was 
a four-volume series on religion in America, published by Scribner’s. 

One of the regrets of his life, as he stated in a letter to us, was that 
the Methodist Church has no historical journal published under its 
auspices. Let us hope that that large denomination will recognize the 
work and character of one of the ornaments of its ministry by establish- 
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ing such a journal—thus honoring him and also furthering the cause of 
understanding the religious development of America as a necessary part 
of its cultural history, to which cause Dr. Sweet gave the most productive 
years of his life. 


May the soul of William Warren Sweet rest in peace, 
And may Light Perpetual shine upon him! 


WALTER H. STOWE 


To Frank J. Klingberg—A Tribute! 


NOTHER professional historian to whom those who believe in 
A the importance of American religious history owe a great debt of 
gratitude is Frank J. Klingberg, retired Professor of History in the 
University of California, Los Angeles. On his seventieth birthday, we 
wrote him in part: 


“IT am deeply appreciative of your contributions to American his- 
toriography: of your influence among secular historians in making 
them see that religion cannot be ignored in appraising historical 
forces ; in helping to put to rout the economic determinists ; in mak- 
ing effective the fine plea of Dr. Jameson over forty-five years ago 


that religious sources be studied by professional historians. It is 
impossible to measure your influence in all this. Your moral back- . 
ing and concrete contributions have been most heartening to those 
working in the field of ecclesiastical history. On your seventieth 
birthday you should know this and rejoice in the realization that your 
interest and work are bearing tangible fruits in the realm of historical 
scholarship. . . .” 


We have it on very good authority that in the early years, when he 
was building up the Department of History in his University, “the amount 
of energy and thought and effort that went into the endeavors to secure 
materials for himself and his students, and space and equipment for them 
to work in,” was appalling. He wrote “long and able letters to every 
foundation in the country,” seeking research funds ; and to obtain library 
funds, grants-in-aid for microfilms, etc., from those who dispersed them 
(mostly scientists and/or agnostics a generation ago), required double 
labors on the part of Professor Klingberg—he had to do his own work 
and also “prove” the value of it every step of the way. After all, Dr. 
Klingberg is a layman and not a minister, as was the late Dr. William 
Warren Sweet. But as in the case of the latter, gratifying success has 
crowned his efforts. And he has sent out into the academic world a large 
company of young men and women who believe with their teacher that 
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religious history is a genuine part of historical reality, and that research 
in this field is important and worth-while. 

Mrs. Klingberg, who has pitched in to help her husband, when re- 
search assistants have come and gone, to help with the files and to ex- 
plain the nature of his work, has written us: 


“It is a strange thing to see the change wrought in this past genera- 
tion: that research has been enlarged to include man’s cultural and 
religious development.” 

It is no small triumph if a man can effectively communicate his own 
ideals, convictions and enthusiasms to his wife and his son, On this 
score, Professor Frank J. Klingberg has been a great success also: What 
we have written above speaks for his wife; his son, Frank W. Klingberg, 
is Professor of History in the University of North Carolina, and has in 
his own right made important and valuable contributions to historical 
research, in which religious history is treated with the respect to which it 
is entitled. 

Happily, Professor Klingberg is still with us in the Church Militant. 
May he long continue so to be, “with natural force unabated and eye 
undimmed !” WALTER H. STOWE 


Catalog of the Manuscript Holdings of the General 
Theological Seminary Library Completed 


HE librarian of the General Theological Seminary announces with 
§ po the completion of the cataloging of the manuscript holdings 
of the library. There are now available in the library bound calendars in 
which all the library’s manuscripts are listed item by item, with a few 
omissions of minor pieces, The documents themselves have been carefully 
filed in chemically neutral folders and in the fibredex boxes which have 
now been widely adopted in archival administration. The main manu- 
script holdings of the library include the Howard Chandler Robbins 
Collection of Bishops’ Papers, with a representation of over 400 bishops ; 
an earlier collection of bishops’ papers, long in the library’s files; the 
main corpus of the papers of Samuel Seabury; and many papers asso- 
ciated with the history of the Seminary, including particularly the manu- 
scripts of Professors Samuel Roosevelt Johnson and Samuel Farmer 
Jarvis. It is hoped that the cataloging and calendaring of these documents 
will make them more accessible to the historians of the Church. 

NIELS H. SONNE 

175 Ninth Avenue, Librarian 
New York City 


William Dwight Porter Bliss 
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Priest and Socialist 
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* The author is rector of the Church of the Ascension, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Chapter One 


Background and Beginnings 


Approach ye, approach ye, sons of men rejoicing, 
Brother by brother, march on with prayer and song, 
Cry unto Jesus, our Brother born to save us. 
O come, Son of Mary, 
Jesu our Redeemer, 
O come, King Triumphant, and reign on earth! 
AvuTHorR: Selwyn Image 
TuNE: Adeste Fideles 


ALLE history of the world is replete with the wreckage of lost 

@ crusades, One such crusade was led by a priest of the Episco- 

fmm pal Church at the end of the nineteenth century: William 
Dwight Porter Bliss. Bliss was a Christian Socialist and a founder of 
movements, and the movements he founded are dead. But Bliss was a 
product of his age, and our age is a product of his. The temper of a society 


is often seen most sharply in its least typical members ; they are the ones 
most sensitive to the forces shaping their time, most critical of its de- 
fects, most aware of its strength. And such a person was Bliss. 

America at the end of the last century was becoming conscious of a 
number of new forces with which it has not yet come entirely to terms, 
First among these was the industrialized society then approaching its 
full strength, but lacking maturity and self-control. Second was the im- 
pact of scientific thought in every area of life, with its implications of 
progress and ultimate perfection. Third must be noted the application of 
new methods to Biblical and historical research, criticizing and question- 
ing, tearing away but seldom rebuilding. It was a society marked by: 


. defiant unethical industrialism, . . . the rude awakening of an 
exploited labor, menacing outbursts ‘like the panics of 1873 and 1893, 
the railway strike of 1877 and the Haymarket riot of 1886. . 


and its characteristic expressions were: 


. its distinctively this worldly outlook on political problems, . 
its fever for cultural progress, . . . its anti-theological bias and its 


faith in scientific method, . . . its pragmatic mentality in regard to 
the meaning of Christianity and its social task.? 


1 Hughley, J. Neal, Trends in Protestant Social Idealism, p. 9. 
2 Hughley, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Of this society, W. D. P. Bliss was an integral and critical member. 

Christianity often failed to take notice of these new forces. Surveys 
taken often disclosed a general defection of the working class from the 
Protestant churches. One such survey, made in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny in 1888, revealed that the business, professional, and salaried men, 
who made up less than ten per cent of the whole population, comprised 
over sixty per cent of the male membership of the Protestant churches.® 
The attitude of labor to the Church was conditioned both by the hostility 
of the Church members and the indifference or criticism of the ministers. 
Samuel Gompers complained that : 


. methods found by labor to be effective have been generally 
frowned down upon with contempt, treated indifferently or openly 
opposed by the ministers and the apparently staunch supporters of 


the church.‘ 

And when the Church did recognize that all was not well, it failed 
all too often to take solidly constructive action. The Christian protest of 
the age has been said to be characterized by: 


(1) strong ethical and religious indignation, 

(2) _ of clear understanding of the implications of prophetic 
ideals, 

(3) often platitudinous generalities and sentimental repetition of 
Biblical ideas, 

(4) no tactics except evangelism, protest gatherings, and utopian 
literature.° 


It called attention to human distress and social injustice, but generally 
lacked consistent social theories or effective techniques for the imple- 
mentation of its ideas. The various patterns in which this protest ex- 
pressed itself may be listed as: 


(1) vague protests: preaching, evangelism, journalistic flurries, 
protest meetings and the like, 
utopian Christian social science, 
radical religious journalism, 
Utopian Brotherhood experiments, 
Kingdom of God movements, 
social service activities.® 


Bliss’ social criticism was influenced by all these, and in varying 
degrees made use of all of them. Whether Christian Socialism itself was 
stronger or weaker than these protests with which it had so much in 

3 Abell, A. I., The Urban Impact on American Protestantism, 1865-1900, p. 62. 
4 Ibid., p. 63. 


5 Hughley, op. cit., p. 9. 
6 Ibid., p. 7. 
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common, it is the purpose of this paper to discover. Certain it is that : 


This phenomenon was an integral part of the striving of an age be- 

lieving in evolution, in an organic society and in social salvation, and 

that was coming to appreciate the significance of environment and 
the power of organization.’ 

But Christian Socialism, product of its age though it was, had roots, 
too, in the American past. Revivalism had often associated itself with 
perfectionist and communistic ideas, Charles G. Finney,’ the famous mid- 
century revivalist, had demanded the perfection of society as a prepara- 
tion for the Kingdom, and his preaching had inspired the Oberlin aboli- 
tionist movement as well as numerous communistic Christian communi- 
ties in New York State’s “burned-over district.’”® It was Finney’s dis- 
ciple, Jesse H. Jones, a Congregational minister, who first preached 
Christian socialism in Boston. In the 1870's, Jones founded a society and 
two journals which quickly expired. In the 1880's, he joined the Knights 
of Labor, and in the 1890’s, Jones was a member of Bliss’ Society of 
Christian Socialists.’ 

Jones prepared the way for Christian socialism in Boston, but: 


. . . its great proselytizer, its Saint Paul who carried the word 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, was the Massachusetts 


Episcopal clergyman, W. D. P. Bliss." 


Porter Bliss was born in Turkey, the son of a Congregationalist mis- 
sionary, August 20, 1856. In 1882, Bliss graduated from Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and embarked on a three year career in Denver, Colo- 
rado, and South Natick, Massachusetts. It appears to have been in this 
latter place that Bliss first became actively interested in socialism. Be- 
tween the time that Bliss came to South Natick and the formation of his 
society in 1889, a number of influences played upon him. That they can be 
defined and given proper weight seems doubtful ; biographies have differ- 
ing emphases, and Bliss was not given to self-analysis. It is clear that 
Bliss’ observation of the daily life of the working classes of South Natick, 
and his reading of Henry George and of a series of articles on social prob- 
lems featured in the Christian Union, played their part in turning him 
toward socialism.” 

7 Hopkins, Charles H., The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestant- 
ism, 1865-1915, p. 171. 


8 CHartes G. Finney (1792-1875) was a professor in Oberlin College, 1837-75, 
and president of the same, 1851- 

8 Mann, Arthur, Yankee in the Urban Age, p. 87. 

10 [bid., p. 89. 

11 Quint, Howard H., The Forging of American Socialism, p. 109. 

12 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 173. 
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Bliss, spiritually sickened by what he had observed in the bleak New 

England mill villages, and deeply influenced by the economic treat- 

ises of Henry George and the British Fabians, became a vocal and 

fearless critic of the status quo and an exponent of social and religious 
radicalism. 

This religious radicalism caused Bliss, on October 25, 1885, to leave 
the Congregational Church and, for reasons which we must later exam- 
ine, to become an Episcopalian, and a licensed lay reader in charge of St. 
George’s Church, Lee, Massachusetts. The three years spent as lay 
reader in this industrial community served as “an apprenticeship for 
the remainder of his life.” Bliss’ ideas crystallized; he was deeply in- 
fluenced by the Christian Socialist doctrines of Maurice and Kingsley ; he 
became the friend of George E. McNeill, a veteran labor leader and advo- 
cate of the eight hour day; he joined the Knights of Labor and rose 
quickly to rank of Master Workman in the local assembly.” 

Already Bliss was giving evidence of the tireless and many-sided 
expenditure of energy which characterized his entire life. In 1887, he was 
a delegate of the Knights of Labor to the Union Labor Convention in 
Cincinnati and drew up the plan of organization for the Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor (CAIL) in New 
York. He was now well enough known to be nominated for lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts by the short-lived Massachusetts Labor 
Party, but he declined to run.” 

In 1888, Bliss, now a priest of the Episcopal Church, was placed in 
charge of Grace Church in South Boston, a church in a poor area of the 
city supported by the Episcopal City Mission.’ The following year, 
under the influence of Edward Bellamy’s new novel, Looking Backward, 
and its utopian concept of the socialized state, Bliss became a charter 
member of the first “Nationalist Club,” but its vision was too secular for 
him, and he organized in the same year the Society of Christian Social- 
ists." 

The years 1889 to 1896 were the most productive and interesting in 
Bliss’ life. Most of his time was spent in Boston as founder and secretary 
of the Society of Christian Socialists, founder and rector of the Church of 
the Carpenter, founder and editor of The Dawn, a journal of Christian 
Socialism. From 1896 until his death in 1926, he held a number of 

13 Quint, op. cit., p. 109. 

14 [bid., p. 110. 

15 [bid., p. 110. 

16 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 173. 

17 Massachusetts Convention Journal, 1889, p. 155. 
18 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 173. 
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positions both in the Church and outside it, but his major activities were 
lecturing and writing in support of Christian Socialism. The remainder 
of this paper will be an analysis of the principles of Christian Socialism 
and their impact as they were applied by Bliss, first in the Church, and sec- 
ond, in social and political action. 


Chapter Two 


Christian Socialism and the Church 


Witness O Church, with whom His promised Spirit 
Dwells through the ages, His ever-gracious will. 
Friend of the friendless, outcast, downtrodden, 

O come, Son of Mary, 

Jesu, our Redeemer, 
O come, King Triumphant, and reign on earth. 


° NE of the great questions of the day,” said the Living Church, “is 

how to bring the Church to the poor or, as it is often expressed, 
‘how to reach the masses.’”? The Living Church could say only that 
“something must be done,” but already such action had been taken in the 
Church that some could say it was “leading the Protestant world in social 
reform.’* The names of such figures as Bishop F. D. Huntington, Father 
J. O. S. Huntington, Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary at Cambridge, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, Vida Scudder, and the 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford stand out. The Church Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Interests of Labor, already mentioned, had Bishop 
Huntington for its president and more than forty other bishops as vice- 
presidents, and it was “the first organized attempt by a church denomina- 
tional group to counter the accusation that religious bodies were laggard 
in meeting their community responsibilities.’ 


CAIL, far more vigorously than any other major church organiza- 
tion, stressed action and practical solidarity with the labor move- 
ment. Its early activities included campaigns against child labor, 
sweatshops and slums, and effective arbitration of strikes. 


1 The Living Church (February 15, 1890), p. 744. 

2 Ibid., September 14, 1889, p. 376. 

3 Mann, op. cit., p. 90. 

4 Quint, op. cit., p. 111. 

5 May, Henry F., Protestant Churches and Industrial America, p. 184, 
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Contemporaries generally acknowledged this leadership, but not 
without expressions of surprise that “the Episcopal Church—the Church 
of wealth, culture, and aristocratic lineage—is leading the way.”* Walter 
Rauschenbusch found this particularly surprising in view of the fact that 
Episcopalians “failed to take any leading part in the other social conflicts 
with alcoholism and with slavery.” 

Yet this leadership and activity were not responsible for the conver- 
sion of W. D. P. Bliss. In 1885, when he entered the Church, no such 
interest in industrial and social problems was evident. Bliss himself was 
present at the founding of the CAIL and the Church Social Union. Bliss 
came into the Church because he believed that it was by nature more 
suited than any other Church to the task that had to be done, and because 
in it he believed he would enjoy a greater freedom of thought and action.® 


In making this change in religious affiliation, Bliss was motivated 
by both doctrinal and social considerations. He believed that the 
Episcopal Church alone, among the various Protestant denomina- 
tions, represented the original Catholic idea of ecclesiastical unity. 
Furthermore, he considered it more secular in outlook and hence 
more concerned with the cause of social reform than any of the other 
Protestant Churches.® 


The subsequent leadership of the Church bears out Bliss’ analysis ; 
social action and the Episcopal Church did seem to go well together. But 
Bliss did not form his opinions in the abstract, by studying the canons 
and the Book of Common Prayer. If he believed the Church suited by 
nature to social action, it was, at least in part, because he had seen the 
earlier leadership of the Church of England, asked the reasons for it, and 
decided that those same reasons applied to the Episcopal Church. 


The most obvious explanation for Episcopalian social emphasis is 
the influence of English Christian Socialism, which all Episcopalian 
progressives and radicals heartily acknowledged. Perhaps a more 
fundamental explanation is the persistence of authoritative, disci- 
plined, “church,” tendencies in the American as well as in the Eng- 
lish Episcopal traditions. Episcopalianism had never lost touch com- 
pletely with the medieval dream of society guided and led by the 
church.” 


“Medieval dream” or not, it is true that Bliss found in the Episcopal 
Church as in the Church of England two essential prerequisites of social 


6 May, op. cit., p. 185, quoting the “Christian Union” (November 28, 1891). 
7 [bid., p. 186. 

8 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 173. 

9 Quint, op. cit., p. 109. 

10 May, op. cit., p. 186. 
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action : a sense of freedom and breadth, and a recognition of the organic 
nature of the Church and of society. 

Breadth of appeal was found by Bliss first in the Church of England. 
“Tt is,” he wrote of it, “the church of the rich and the poor, not of the 
middle class .. . where /aissez faire has taken its deepest roots. It is above 
all the church of the land-owner and the land-tiller, binding it of necessity 
closer to the state.” And the priest of the Church, as an officer of the 
state, had to deal with persons of all classes, particularly with the poor 
and the underprivileged. This universality of appeal seemed to the 
Christian Socialists to pertain to the Episcopal Church as well. The Rev. 
Julius Ward, Boston Episcopalian and Christian Socialist, wrote 


No other religious body has the same breadth of appeal to the whole 
of society in this country, unless it be the Roman Catholic Church. 
No other body is so free to handle a new movement or has so much 
good sense in keeping it from the danger of excess... and it is for 
this reason that Christian Socialism finds a natural home in the 
Episcopal Church in this country, and is welcomed by its bishops 
and clergy.” 


And with this breadth went freedom. The Church had no narrow 
and limiting doctrines ; its inclusiveness conferred upon its members the 
freedom to examine and test new theories and practices. Again, this was 
particularly true of the English Church. “The independent position, prac- 
tically freehold, of at least the beneficed clergy,” wrote Bliss, “makes it 
much more possible for them to maintain radical positions than it can be 
for men dependent upon the support of their congregations.”"* This par- 
ticular sort of freedom was, of course, lacking in the American Church, 
but Bliss sought to correct that weakness. Time and again Bliss urged the 


clergy to learn to support themselves and so gain their freedom. He 
looked forward to the time when: 


... clergymen, like all other men, will do their share of secular work 
a few hours a day, and thus earn their livelihood, and not be “hire- 
lings” of any parish. . . . Til that day comes we say to the clergyman: 
fight your way to economic independence as rapidly as possible by 
doing some outside work, or having it to fall back upon.” 


Later Bliss cited cases of clergymen who had responded to his appeal. 


11 The Andover Review, Vol. X, No. LIX (November, 1888), p. 496. 
12 Ward, Julius H., “Where to Find the Christ To-Day,” The Dawn (May 11, 


1890), Vol. II, No. 1, p. 80. (A sermon preached before the Brotherhood of the 
Carpenter. ) 


13 Andover Review, op. cit., p. 496. 


14 Bliss, W. D. P., “Editorial Outlook,” The Dawn (September, 1890), Vol. II, 
No. 5, p. 202. 
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One man, he reported, “occasionally works out by the day . . . to show his 
belief in the honor of manual toil,” another did the same on a farm, and 
another had learned the carpenter’s trade and sometimes practiced it. 
Eight such cases were listed and “those are all clergymen of the Episco- 
pal Church; is not something being accomplished as well as talked ?””* 

But more important to Bliss’ thought than freedom within the 
Church was the idea of the organic oneness of all individuals. Capitalism, 
with its emphasis on individualism, was the opposite of true Christianity 
and issued in a divided society, as opposed to one built on principles of 
unity and cooperation."® 


Long enough has the church tried to build the temple of God by 
polishing each stone without caring how the stones were laid to- 
gether. . . . Society moulds individuals as truly as individuals mould 
society. To forget this has been the cardinal mistake of the church. 
. .. Sociology must be wedded to theology.” 


Here again, the Church of England showed the way. “A state church... 
is in itself naturally a religious socialistic institution,” wrote Bliss."* An 
established church tended naturally to look on society as a whole and to 
turn to the state for assistance in setting that society right. 

In America such a happy state could exist only when Church unity 
was achieved ; so Bliss looked for an end to divisions among the churches. 


Denominationalism is sin. Church unity is a crying need. It cannot 
be reached by compromise and compact ork man scheming. It 
must evolve. The Christ must bring it in, if it is to be His church. 
It must be democratic, federated, catholic—‘‘one body with many 
members.”””® 


One means to this unity was a stripping away of excess credal baggage. 


We believe that her [the Church’s] theology needs simplifying. 
Various systems, orthodox and unorthodox, have overgrown the 
simple religion of Jesus Christ. Christianity, as popularly conceived, 
as ordinarily practiced, and often as thought today, has come to 
have little in common with the faith, and love, and life, inculcated by 
the Master. Christianity is a life, not a creed; a way, not a philoso- 
phy ; “a battle, not a dream.’’”° 


This last is too typical of the age in which Bliss lived to be taken as a 
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principle of Christian Socialism, but it fitted in with the vision of a gradual 
drawing together and unifying of the divided Body of Christ. 

Such was Bliss’ vision of the Church as it might be. That this 
vision was far from fulfillment he knew, but he trusted to gradual re- 
form and education to bring the vision to reality. “We think of the 
Church,” wrote Bliss, “as a lover does who sees wrong in one he loves.””" 
So it was that Jesus had dealt with Judaism: “Jesus Christ stayed in the 
church, clung to it though it killed Him—so partly he helped it to become 
what it is today.” 

The gradualist path was not an easy one, but it was the only one for 
Bliss: 


. rich churches will be afraid of what you may preach ; the poor 
will often care little for your work unless you have money to give 
them or have influence among the wealthy to get them work; 


most reform people will consider you antiquated because aa still 
hold to Christ and the Church.” 


Yet, if no overnight change could be wrought in the Church, still a clear 
goal must be set before it. Moderate goals, Bliss knew, would seem radical 
to some parts of the Church, and might well provide the needed stimulus 
to action, 


The Church needs an earthquake shock. She is waking from her 
sleep; no one can doubt this; but will it be simply to rub her eyes, 
to discover at last that others have done her work before her? .. . 
The Church, today, sometimes, seems dying of fine talk. What it 
needs is action. It needs to lead. It does not particularly need better 
preachers. It does very particularly need better guides.** 


Bliss was a dreamer of dreams, but he continually sought to make 
his dreams come true. Practical action and visible results were essential 
to guide the Church and set a standard before it. It was with this aim in 
mind that the first service of the Mission of the Carpenter was held in 
Boston on April 13, 1890. The Rev. James Yeames, who later followed 
Bliss into the Episcopal Church, described the object of the new mission: 


It would indeed be a grand result if this modest effort should arouse 
the members of the Episcopal Church to thought and endeavor, that 
so the true spirit of the church’s formularies and the significance of 
her services and sacraments might be realized, and become again a 
power in the hearts and minds of men. The church, which, in this 
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country, is the true child of the English mother-church, which daily 
prays for “all sorts and conditions of men,” which has been adorned 
by a Wycliffe and a Latimer, a Maurice and a Kingsley, should take 
a foremost place in the movement towards a revival of pure and prac- 
tical Christianity—a Christianity which, like its Lord, knows neither 
class nor caste, bond nor free—pleasing not itself, but among men 
“as he that serveth.”” 


Bliss set three goals for his mission: it was to cut across economic 
lines, it was to attract members of other churches, and it was to study 
methods of direct and practical social action. But it would have been 
contrary to the principles of Christian Socialism to begin any new church, 
for it would be revolutionary rather than evolutionary and divisive rather 
than unifying. 


The Mission itself is connected with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and its services are the services of that church, because as 
Socialists we believe in Union and not in Disunion. ... We therefore 
start no new sect in the already divided body of the church, but in 
connection with a branch of the church, strive to reform the church 
on the lines of Christian Socialism.”* 


The mission itself, operating as a parish (incorporated in 1892 with 
Bliss as rector) within the Episcopal Church, was not by itself sufficient 


for Bliss’ goals. It could not readily attract and absorb non-Episcopalians, 
and it could not unite an interchurch group for social action. So, with 
the mission, was inaugurated the Brotherhood of the Carpenter, organ- 
ized as a guild of the parish, but not limited to Church members, and 
meeting to discuss practical social efforts. The purpose of the Brother- 
hood was stated in The Dawn: 


The Brotherhood of the Carpenter, which . . . is not restricted to ad- 
herents of the Episcopal Church, is a Brotherhood of Work, and 
proposes to work at present, by spreading the literature and ideas of 
Christian Socialism, by ascertaining what firms best treat their em- 
ployees, with a view to concentrating patronage upon them, and by 
helping to find employment for any members of the Brotherhood out 
of work. ... 


Originally, the Brotherhood was to come to the mission service of 
Evening Prayer and sermon, and have its own meeting afterward. But a 
year and a half after the founding, Bliss announced a change in the rela- 
tionship of the Brotherhood and the mission. The former was no longer 
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to have any direct connection with the Episcopal Church, and would have 
its own services at another hour than those of the mission. 


We believe as deeply as ever in the strength and comfort of the 
Sacramental Life ... but many of our Brotherhood not believing in, 
or perhaps misunderstanding, the church, we would not, even in 
appearance force, as .. . we have never . . . forced, upon any, the 
to us dear and helpful forms of the church. . . . The effort will be 
to emphasize those points on which we can all agree, and to come to- 
gether in the name of the unity, of the Father, and all mankind. To 
us, the Episcopal Church stands for that unity, but if others think 
not so, time will best show who is right. Those who have most con- 
fidence in truth are least anxious to be always pressing their views 
as such truth.?* 


Two years after the founding of the mission, Bliss further altered 
his position, apparently with the hope of making its appeal somewhat 


more universal, All baptized persons (even Unitarians) were to be re- 
garded alike as members of the Church. 


The Mission is connected with and subject to the laws of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, so far as this church is catholic with its 


creeds . . . but it declines to be considered an Episcopal Church in 
any sectarian sense, for it strives to be absolutely catholic or uni- 
versal.”® 


The first service was crowded; three hundred people came to the 
hall Bliss had rented for a church, and at the close of the service twenty- 
five of them agreed to associate themselves together in the Brotherhood.” 
The Churchman commented on the new enterprise : 


Mr. Bliss is a young clergyman of marked ability. ... He has gained 
the confidence of people both within and without our own commun- 
ion. No one can tell what his enterprise may lead to, but it has 


certainly begun well, and an unexpected number of people are inter- 
ested in 


There was other comment from the press of a similar nature,” but 
the project did not greatly thrive. Though a number of persons seem to 
have come into the Church and to have been confirmed through the 
Brotherhood and the mission, no more than seventeen communicants are 
listed in any one year, and the Brotherhood appears to have numbered 
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no more than a hundred members.** Nevertheless it continued until 1896, 
when Bliss decided to devote all his time to lecturing, and the parish 
voted itself out of existence. 

The Church of the Carpenter died, but it had served to bring to- 
gether a number of likeminded persons, leaders in various aspects of the 
new social consciousness, Bliss’ old friend, George E. McNeill, was con- 
verted and became senior warden, Vida Scudder was in the congregation, 
and such men as W. S. Rainsford, William Dean Howells, and Daniel 
De Leon were occasional visitors.** Vida Scudder recalled those days viv- 
idly some forty years later : 


Not only did we worship together, singing with special zeal the 
Magnificat, but we had wonderful suppers, true agape, when the altar 
at the back of the little room was curtained off and we feasted on 
ham and pickles and hope of an imminent revolution.” 


So the church that was to be a model for Christianity in cutting 
across economic and credal barriers, and in practicing its beliefs, ended 
as a club for intellectual radicals. But if education by example had failed 
to rouse the Church, perhaps education by lecture and letter would. Bliss 
had always devoted much of his time to writing and lecturing, now he 
would do more. In the remaining twenty-eight years of his life, Bliss 
held four parishes for brief periods, but none was large, nor was it, ap- 
parently, more than a part-time activity. Bliss did not renew the attempt to 
establish a Christian Socialist Church or Brotherhood. 
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Chapter Three 
Christian Socialism 
and 
Social Reform 


The earth is the Lord’s, the nations are His children 
Yea, though their birthright they know not or deny, 
Rending asunder what God hath willed united. 

O come, Son of Mary, 

Jesu, our Redeemer, 
O come, King Triumphant, and reign on earth. 


HE object of Christian Socialism, said Bliss, is “an earth-located, 
spirit state, where there shall be the highest individuality for every 
member realized in the most highly developed social organism.’” It was 
Bliss’ constant concern to outline immediate and practical programs 
whereby the ideals of Christian Socialism might be gradually realized. 


Continually he denounced the “vague reform spirit,” and wrote articles 
on “What to Do, Now?’” “People,” he said, “desire the concrete.’ But 
this inevitably piecemeal method of reform tended, as we shall see in try- 
ing to systematize it, to obscure the broad goal of the movement. Partly 
for this reason, partly because Bliss would have nothing to do with doc- 
trines of class conflict and economic determinism, Dombrowski and 
others question the genuineness of “Christian Socialist” socialism. 


Like most of the Christian Socialists of his day, Bliss thought of 
socialism often in vague and sentimental terms, appropriating those 
elements of socialist philosophy congenial to general notions of 
brotherhood and ignoring the remainder.* 


But Bliss’ definition of socialism is worth consulting : 


Socialism may be said to be: the collective ownership of the means 
of production by the community democratically organized and their 
operation cooperatively for the equitable good of all.® 
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This is a definition of a system of government, and not a theory of social 
development. Socialism does not necessarily imply any particular theory 
of social development. Marxian socialism is the belief that collective con- 
trol of the means of production can only come about through an economi- 
cally determined process of development, of which class conflict is an 
integral part. Bliss, starting from English non-Marxian socialism, en- 
visioned a gradual evolutionary process ending in the socialist state. Class 
conflict had no part in this scheme, nor was economic determinism omnip- 
otent. Free human effort would play its part in the evolutionary process, 
but in the end, as with the new Church, so with the new society, “the 
Christ must bring it in.’”* 

We must, then, agree with H. F. May that Bliss was a real socialist, 
not just a reformer.’ The specific reforms which he advocated were in 
each case designed to help bring in the socialist state. C. H. Hopkins, like 
Dombrowski, seems to miss the point in terming Bliss’ Christian Social- 
ism: 


. . . a compound of religion, evolution, and socialism. Accepting 
uncritically the “ruling ideas” of the day—an immanent God, the 
organic view of society, and the present reality of the Kingdom of 
Heaven—these crusaders developed an evolutionary reform philoso- 
phy that included the spiritual value of socialism and many of the 


critical and constructive elements, but that rejected the materialistic 
and atheistic aspects.® 


This is to read latter-day views of Russian Marxism into a socialism as 
yet unsullied by such associations. For Bliss, socialism was that order of 
society most nearly in accord with Christian principles and practice, and 
gradual, evolutionary reform was the best and most Christian means to 
achieve it. 

To aid in the attainment of this goal, Bliss began the formation of 
the Society of Christian Socialists in February, 1889. In May of the same 
year, the society met to form a permanent organization, and elected the 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, a Baptist, as president. Bliss, who wished to devote 
his energy to putting out the society’s newspaper, The Dawn, took the 
post of secretary. There were two vice-presidents—one a Universalist 
and one an Episcopalian.’ The following year, societies were formed in 
New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Kansas, and the Boston Herald 
commented : 
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The present spread of Christian Socialism justifies the putting out of 
a broader effort in this direction, and the present number of The 
Dawn is a clear indication that the movement is in the hands of 


sensible, wise people.” 

Though the society has been referred to as “by far the most effective 
of radical Christian organizations,’ it would seem that its accomplish- 
ments were largely identical with the accomplishments of Bliss himself. 
It was the paper he edited and the tracts he wrote and the lectures he gave 
that formed most of its educational program ; and its practical efforts were 
carried out almost entirely through the special committees and leagues set 
up by Bliss. The society never had any wide success outside of Boston. 
The various chapters were formed usually as the result of a lecture by 
Bliss in the particular city, and in his absence they languished. The New 
York City Society, though it had the veteran reformer, R. Heber Newton, 
an Episcopal clergyman, at its head, lasted only two years. When it dis- 
banded it sent the remaining funds in its treasury, $9.84, to The Dawn.” 

Bliss, then, was the driving force in Christian Socialism; and we 
have said enough of the background and bases of the movement to indi- 
cate the principal aspects and direction of his thought. His basic assump- 
tions, in common with most of the early “Social Gospellers,” were that 
an immanent God was the source and guide of human progress, and that 
all social, political, and religious relationships were based on the 
“Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.”* So Bliss centered 
his system on religion, believed in an organic society, and sought gradual 
reform through practical action on the one hand and education on the 
other. The application of these ideas we must now consider at greater 
length. 

The religious centering of Bliss’ social criticism has been discussed 
already from the point of view of his specifically religious activity in the 
Church and Brotherhood of the Carpenter; but every aspect of his work . 
had the same orientation. The secularity of the “Nationalist Clubs” had 
led Bliss to begin his Society of Christian Socialists, and from that he 
moved on to spend most of his time in the work of his Church and 
Brotherhood. Bliss deplored the general separation of socialism from the 
Christianity “from which it had sprung” ;" it was his opinion that Whit- 
sunday was “the birthday of the ‘World’s First International.’ ”’® 
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The Dawn {i.e. Bliss], holding Christian Socialism to be a spiritual 
conception, believes that it can only be spiritually reached. Hence, 
by prayer, by sacrament, by the Word of Truth, would we realize the 
communion of men, in communion with the Father of all spirits. 
. . . The Church is the organized spiritual society to bring in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The Dawn, depending on spiritual life, recom- 
mends as first methods: PRAYER—THE SACRAMENTS—THE STuDY 
or Gop’s Worp."* 


When all his other projects seemed to fail, Bliss would return to 
the work of the Church to build a stronger base for new social efforts. A 
tour of the East and Middle West in 1892 convinced him that the various 
reformers were too far apart to hope for any immediate political reforma- 
tion. No longer, he decided, would he try to form new chapters of the 
Society or the Brotherhood. He was not giving up political action, but 
was “appealing more and more to the religious sense. The need is great, 
the political outlook doubtful, the religious outlook one of hope.’”’ For 
the next three years (1892-95), Bliss “devoted himself almost entirely 
to religious affairs at the Mission of the Carpenter.” 

The mode and mood of Bliss’ activity were in almost constant flux, 
but his basic goals and principles remained unchanged. If the basis of 
his program was religious, the goal was the realization of the organic 
society for which he believed Christianity to stand. Capitalism with its 
emphasis on the individual alone was quite incompatible with Christian 
practice; its view of human nature was “utterly incomplete and im- 
perfect,” and led to a dualism between Christian theory and capitalistic 
practice that resulted in the loss of moral leadership for the Church. 
Collectivism, on the other hand, would make it possible to obey literally 
the commands of Christ.'® 

For all of Bliss’ emphasis on practical and gradual realization of 
Christian Socialism, his longing for immediate and concrete results led 
him on occasion to consider the establishment of a model community to 
demonstrate the ideal society. Perhaps such a scheme was always in the 
back of his mind, for in 1892 he wrote, “Seven years ago the writer 
dreamed of a church different from any church he knew.” It would be, he 
continued, a Brotherhood with the members living in homes near the 
church building. They would meet every morning for prayer and a hymn, 
work in cooperative industry for the good of all, take their meals in a 
common hall, and send their children to a church school. Members would 
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work an eight-hour day and return to spend the evenings in the church 
house for “dances, laughter, music, and instruction.” On Sunday, the 
community would receive Holy Communion early in the morning, and 
return later for prayer and a sermon; in the late afternoon would be 
Vespers, and in the evening, “popular lectures on Christ in Art, Christ in 
Industry, Christ in All.” 


The little church was to be called the “Church of the Carpenter.” 
We dreamed the dream by day. For seven years we have been living 
in its light. We have established a “Mission of the Carpenter” pre- 
paratory to the Church.” 

Six months before this description appeared, an advertisement was 
' printed in The Dawn: 


WaANTED—To buy and carry on, near Boston, a Union Farm, as the 

beginning of a Neighborhood or Fellowship of Christian Socialists.”* 
But either no one near Boston had a “Union Farm” for sale, or none 
wanted a “neighborhood of Christian Socialists ;” at any rate, we hear 
no more of the scheme. It is, no doubt, well that the realization of this 
bleak utopia was never attempted. Bliss must himself have known that 
this violated the gradualism of Christian Socialist thought; the scheme 
is the only such flight of fancy to be found in his writing. 

The primary emphasis in Bliss was always on the gradual and evo- 
lutionary development of the new society. Even socialism, as a creed, 
was only a means to the broader end of awakening the Church to her 
social duty and bringing in the Christian Society.” 


If we call ourselves Socialists today, it is not because in socialism 
only do we discover truth, but because it is this social-ism which we 
believe to be the most needed at this time, and for which we must at 
present chiefly battle. 


Socialism is a via media that would gradually develop the conception 
of the state and the individual, through and with and beyond the 
state. True Socialism is not one sided.™* 


Socialism does not claim to reach the ideal at a bound, only to im- 
prove gradually upon the present.” 


It is for this reason that Bliss could accept none of the “one-shot 
utopias” that flourished in his day. As he gave up the idea of a commu- 
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nistic community, so he rejected also secular socialism, the free silver 
movement, prohibitionism, and the single tax. There could be no mere 
individualism of single remedies leaving people otherwise deprived of 
their essential relation to other men. Equally there could be no paternal- 
ism, “trusting to Uncle Sam to realize God’s Kingdom in the United 
States,””6 


Hence the path of Christian Socialism is to be a Via Media, and 
this is a notoriously straight and a narrow way... . The extreme 
individualist and narrow socialist, both will disown us.” 


But though Christian Socialism was not to be identified with any 
particular program for reform, it could and did join enthusiastically in 
any number of particular campaigns. Christian Socialism was said to con- 
sist of “ethical democracy in trade,”** and the eight-hour movement, 
anti-sweat shop campaigns, and Anti-Tenement League, a cooperative 
clothing shop, a Purchasers’ League, and the buying of union label goods 
were all either backed, begun, or advocated by Bliss. According to Bliss, 
the high wages paid by his cooperative clothing shop forced a Boston store 
to raise the wages of its own workers in order to keep them.” But the 
shop had few customers and finally came to grief when its operators were 
discovered violating union standards.” 


Strikes were not wholly in accord with the gradualist principles of 
Christian Socialism. Bliss supported them, but always with reservations : 


Until the workingman comes to political consciousness, stirkes are 
necessary to prevent injustice and obtain equity. It is a rough way, 
but it is better than no way.! 


Then, too, strikes were a piecemeal solution to industrial evils. Bliss 
believed that the only complete solution was state ownership of industry 
gained through the use of the ballot.** But the work of Christian Social- 
ism was not at first to be political. The task of the Christian Socialist 
was to teach the worker to use his vote effectively.** A large part of the 
work of The Dawn was directed toward informing and guiding the politi- 
cal action of its readers. “Christian Socialists,” wrote Bliss, “should teach 
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by fact and not by sentiment ; by fact about city gas works, not by mere 
talk about city brotherhood.” 

But this basic emphasis on education was increasingly flavored with 
the demand for specific action. Bliss always remained on good terms with 
the society he had founded, but he seems to have considered it ineffective. 
A year and a half after the society and The Dawn had begun, Bliss bought 
the paper from the society in order to be free to give it a more practical ° 
direction. The first issue after the change of ownership proclaimed : 


Christian Socialists, Awake! Christian Socialists, the Editor of 
The Dawn has bought The Dawn and become its proprietor, in order 
to CHANGE ITs Poticy. ... Long enough has The Dawn stood for 
general principles; today we need the concrete. . . . We dedicate 
The Dawn to practical things ; we dedicate it to the common people, 
one of whom Jesus was.* 


Bliss felt that he had made Christian Socialism widely known and 
accepted in eighteen months, and that the time had come for definite ap- 
plication of its general principles. It was time to “take the spirit of the 
cloister into the smoke of the battle-field.’’** A list of specific proposals 
was presented, ranging from the Australian Ballot and the franchise for 
women to an enforced eight-hour day and extension of government con- 
trol over railroads, telegraphs, lighting and heat, preparatory to their 
gradual municipalization and nationalization. 

Shortly thereafter, Bliss proclaimed that The Dawn was to be made 
entirely “a paper of Christian politics.”*’ Bliss’ hope was for a new party 
which would bring the divided cause of social reform together into one 
triumphant movement. In the fall of 1891, he supported the newly organ- 
ized “People’s Party,” and in November was so satisfied with the election 
returns that he devoted an entire issue to the accomplishments and prom- 
ise for the future of the Populist movement. But the Populists lacked the 
comprehensive vision that Bliss saw was necessary if the new party were 
to succeed. A visit to the Populist convention in St. Louis in February, 
1892, made it clear to him that the primary interest of the delegates was 
agrarian reform and not a broad social program. Bliss gave the new party 
his support in the election of 1892, but afterward retired to the sidelines 
to await the emergence of the new party that he was still sure must come. 

Bliss returned to politics in 1896 with the conviction that William 
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Jennings Bryan, the Democratic candidate, was, in fact, an evolutionary 
socialist. Again, in 1900, he unleashed his enthusiasm in behalf of the 
Democratic party. The defeat which he suffered in each instance would, 
he believed, only serve to increase popular discontent and so strengthen 
the reform cause. The more radical Socialist Labor Party was never 
able to attract Bliss. He criticized it for its class hatred tactics and its 
failure to understand the American working man. Socialism in the United 
States would advance “in spite of rather than because of the Socialist 
Labor Party.” 

Throughout the time when Bliss was most deeply involved in The 
Dawn, the Society of Christian Socialists, the Church of the Carpenter, 
the Brotherhood, and his other projects, he maintained contact with the 
more moderate progressive forces within the Church. Henry May sug- 
gests that Bliss achieved wider effect than other radical leaders precisely 
because of this contact with less radical groups.’ The Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor and Bliss’ part in it have 
already been briefly mentioned.” A larger part was played by Bliss in the 
Christian Social Union (later the Church Social Union), formed in New 
York in 1891, with Bishop F. D. Huntington as president, and Bliss, the 
Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, and Everett Wheeler on the executive com- 
mittee. The purpose of the C.S.U. was to study and proclaim the nature of 
the social obligation of the Christian citizen.“ Bliss, himself, made numer- 
ous lecture tours under its auspices, and tracts were published ranging in 
subject matter from the social teaching of the early Christian Fathers to 
long and technical dissertations by Bliss on “Arbitration and Conciliation 
in Industrial Disputes.”** Increasing opportunities to lecture for the 
Church Social Union were cited by Bliss as his reason for abandoning 
his own Boston activities in 1896. 

It was Bliss’ opinion that those who had not seen the truth of Chris- 
tian Socialism had only to be educated and all would be well. His efforts 
toward the enlightenment of the general public were prodigious, and 
usually followed a familiar pattern. Christian Socialism had begun with 
a society and a paper ; the Church Social Union had begun with a society 
and a series of pamphlets. In 1895, after a period of discouragement with 

39 Thid., p. 243. 
40 Tbid., p. 124. 
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42 Supra, pp. 8-9. 
43 “What the Church Social Union Is,” Publications of the Church Social Union, 
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social and political activity, Bliss returned from a visit to England with 
fresh zeal and the same methods. Inspired by the work of the British 
Fabian Society, Bliss had soon organized the Fabian Society of Boston 
and had begun to publish The American Fabian Magazine. Clubs sprang 
up in New York, Philadelphia, and Wisconsin, but no strong movement 
developed. 

A lecture tour for the C.S.U. in 1897 brought Bliss to San Francisco 
and a new project after the familiar pattern. He filled the city’s largest 
auditorium every night for two weeks, occupied the pulpit of one of the 
wealthiest Episcopal churches, was denounced by the papers as “an 
anarchist tramp preacher from Boston,” and soon had a new society 
going.*” The society, the Union Reform League, was soon established in 
five cities and publishing a series of tracts. The success of the new society 
was such that Bliss was emboldened to call a conference of other reform 
leaders at Buffalo, New York, in 1899, to consider united action in the 
election of 1900." 

The ensuing conclave brought together “Fabian Socialists, Single 
Taxers, Free Silverites, Free Traders, Direct Legislationists, Prohibi- 
tionists, Women’s Rights Advocates, Republicans, Democrats, Populists, 
Social Democrats, Imperialists, and anti-Imperialists.”** When the black- 
bearded George Herron and the red-bearded W. J. Ghent clashed angrily 
over the issue of McKinley’s policy in the Philippines, the convention 
nearly ended in disaster. But in the end, the Union Reform League was 
reorganized as the Social Reform Union, a platform was agreed upon, 
Bliss was elected president, and a semi-monthly bulletin was begun; Bliss, 
of course, was the editor.” For all their diversity, none of the reformers 
was pleased by McKinley’s reelection, and the S.R.U. died early in 1901. 
A wave of prosperity was, as usual, fatal to reform. Bliss attempted a 
new magazine, Social Unity, in 1901, but it failed after a few issues.” 

Nor did Bliss’ drive to educate America limit itself to societies, 
papers, and tracts. “An omniverous reader and a tireless propagandist,” 
his activities as an editor and compiler were also remarkable. In the midst 
of his Boston activities in 1891, he found time to publish collections of the 
social writings of Ruskin and Mill and an abridgement of Thorold Rogers’ 
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Six Centuries of Work and Wages. In 1895, The Handbook of Social- 
ism, a massive study of the sources and development of socialism, was 
published, and from 1904 to 1906 Bliss collaborated with W. H. Tolman 
in compiling and publishing Social Progress, a Year Book.** Undoubtedly 
the most significant of his compilations, however, was The Encyclopedia 
of Social Reform, issued in 1897. Edited and largely written by Bliss, the 
Encyclopedia was “accurate, informative, and well-documented, but 
hardly scholarly.”** The justice of this latter charge against Bliss is gen- 
erally acknowledged. 


He was impatient to get things done; if the product was honest and - 
a contribution to human welfare, it would do. 


But the Encyclopedia was “the real pioneer among sociological reference 
books,” and blazed the trail for the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
twenty years later.” The second edition of the Encyclopedia, in 1908, 
was considered a distinct improvement over the first. Articles by 
Jane Addams, W. J. Bryan, Cardinal Gibbons, Upton Sinclair, Booker T. 
Washington, Sidney Webb, and a host of others were included, and, 
though it was more factual than the earlier edition, partisan statements 
were not wholly excluded. 

From 1907 to 1909, Bliss was an investigator for the United States 
Department of Labor, and in 1909 he began the last important work in 
which he was to engage. Here again, education was the goal. “The 
American Institute for Social Service,” founded by Josiah Strong and 
W. H. Tolman in 1898, was “the outstanding agency motivated by a defi- 
nitely religious drive that was dedicated to the collection and dissemina- 
tion of sociological data for reform purposes.’ It was inevitable that 
Bliss should become associated with such an agency. Under its aegis, he 
published from 1908 to 1916 a series of social gospel Sunday school 
lessons entitled The Gospel of the Kingdom. This publication 


attained the widest circulation of any material published in the in- 
terest of social Christianity during its first half century, reaching 
more than 40,000 readers in churches, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, colleges, 
universities, and theological schools. Largely or entirely written by 
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Bliss . . . the studies undertook to “bring out some social teachings” 

of the Bible passages studied by the International Sunday School 

Lessons.” 
Eventually, the issues included bibliographies on child labor, civic corrup- 
tion, public utilities, socialism, and immigration, and a number of other 
features designed to make the lessons effective in social reform. It had 
become, by 1912, a 32-page paper. 

This was the last of Bliss’ work for the cause of Christian Socialism. 
In 1921, he became rector of St. Martha’s Church, New York City, and 
on October 8, 1926, he died in St. Luke’s Hospital, and was buried from 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. “He is best remembered,” says W. J. 
Ghent, a younger colleague, 


for his moral force, his passion for justice, his crystalline sincerity 
and perfect disinterestedness. He believed what he professed ; he was 
a missionary who carried his religion into the workaday world. 
Unaggressive, yet persistent, he preached his gospel of social salva- 
tion to all who would listen or read, and did it with a sheer dis- 
regard of personal consequences. He died a poor man.™ 


Chapter Four 


In Conclusion 


Who shall despair, though round us be confusion ? 
Though not for us the perfect order dawn? 
The Day star is seen, the darkness is departing. 
O come, Son of Mary, 
Jesu our Redeemer, 
O come, King Triumphant, and reign on earth. 


“THE most tireless of Christian radicals,” says Henry F. May, “and 


the most successful organizer, was the Reverend William Dwight 
Porter Bliss.”" 


Ernest to the point of fanaticism, incredibly energetic, persistent! 
optimistic, forceful in print and far better informed than most cleri- 
cal leaders, Bliss was an appropriate spearhead for the left of the 
social movement.? 
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Yet May goes on to say that “in view of the great hopes of the founder,” 
Christian Socialism “can hardly be called successful.”* Bliss, himself, for 
all his optimism and enthusiasm, knew his movement to be unpopular, 
and seems to have held no high opinion of its success.‘ Looking back, in 
1907, he wrote: 


Christian Socialism . . . as an organized movement . . . has had 
even less success than Nationalism; but through its organ, The 
Dawn, has been a widespread influence in suggesting germs of 
thought which are springing up today in all branches of the Church 
all over the United States.° 


The Dawn once published a list of 672 ministers interested in Christian 
Socialism or in the labor movement,® but that is not an impressive figure 


when related to so general a category. There was no general movement 
to enlist in the Christian Socialist crusade. 


. . . by and large, the Church did not receive the movement in a 
friendly spirit. American Protestantism was a democratic folk insti- 
tution, representing the average American temper and outlook. A 
very moderate liberalism would have been welcomed, but any more 
radical change would have to wait for the slow growth of the Ameri- 
can outlook. The Christian Socialist movement faded away.’ 


That Christian Socialism was “too radical for the middle-class church 
public’’* is probable ; why it failed to appeal to labor is less certain. May 
suggests that Christian Socialism was too idealistic and remote from the 
immediate issues, but Bliss was, as we have seen, always careful to 
stress immediate issues. It is perhaps more accurate to say that Bliss 
did not convert labor to his cause because his movement was not 
adapted to that goal. Bliss combined his immediate objectives with an 
overall program and goal: labor was interested in short term objectives 
only. Bliss worked through the society-and-paper technique familiar to 
middle class church goers; labor was interested only in the union. Bliss 
was an Episcopalian ; labor was Roman Catholic, or divided into groups 
too small to act effectively. 

And finally, Bliss’ insistence on socialism kept those closest to his 
political position from finally joining forces with him. He was criticized 
by The Churchman, condemned by The Methodist Review, and warned 
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against by Bishop Potter. Bishop F. D. Huntington called socialism “a 
blind yearning after liberty and equality.” ““Crush the poor with wrong,” 
said the bishop, “‘and socialism becomes the counterfeit of Christ’s King- 
dom to them.’° Even Father J. O. S. Huntington, working for the same 
immediate goals as Bliss, would have no part in the movement. Vida 
Scudder, who knew them both, writes : 


The two men should have been friends, in spite of their widely sev- 
ered ecclesiastical traditions; but Bliss was an avowed socialist, 
and with socialism Father Huntington, as we know, had no sym- 
pathy.” 

Then, too, the times were not favorable to radicalism. Republican 
prosperity toward the turn of the century increased public apathy, and the 
Spanish-American War distracted attention from needed reform. 

But there is yet much to be said of the lasting effect of Bliss’ work. 


The unsuccessful efforts of socialism to capture the Church can 
hardly be called a failure. Beyond the catalytic effect of liberal theol- 
ogy itself, no single force so stung American Protestantism into 
social action as did this gadfly of capitalism.” 


The Christian radicals were probably most effective in Church circles 
as stimuli or irritants to their more hesitant, but essentially progres- 


sive, brethren.” 

Bliss’ ability to work with moderate reformers in the CAIL and CSU 
seems to have increased his influence, and it opened a broader field of 
operation for him. 

The major role of socialism in the Church may have been that of the 
gadfly, but it is not, therefore, to be minimized or overlooked. The Church 
in the 1890’s was just becoming conscious of the problems posed by in- 
dustrialization and urbanization. Christian Socialism was vigorous in its 
presentation of an analysis of the situation and of a distinct program of 
action. If the Church was to reject this program, it had to find one of its 
own. The answers proposed by the mature Social Gospel of the early 
twentieth century were not those of Christian Socialism, nor were they in 
many ways as satisfactory. They neglected Bliss’ proper emphasis on the 
organic nature of society ; they failed to formulate a broad and coherent 
program of social action. But the “official recognition” of social Chris- 
tianity attained in the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
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in 1908, and in the national conventions of particular Churches in the 
same decade, was in large measure the outcome of the strong and critical 


protest raised by Bliss and other isolated voices at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Charles Kingsley’s comment on the demise of a journal of the Eng- 
lish Christian Socialists may serve as the epitaph of Bliss’ Christian 
Socialist crusade: 


Failure? While tide-floods rise and boil 
Round cape and isle, in port and cove, 
Resistless, star-led from above, 
What though our tiny wave recoil ?" 


Appendices 


Then rise, Lord, we pray Thee, and heal the nation’s sickness ; 
Rise, Thou, for whom amid the night we wait! 
Our eyes are dim with vigils, our hearts with hope aching. 
O come, Son of Mary, 
Jesu, our Redeemer, 
O come, King Triumphant, and reign on earth. 


Appendix I 
SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS 


Declaration of Principles 
(Adopted in Boston, April 15, 1889) 


To exalt the principle that all rights and powers are gifts of God, not 
for the receiver’s use only, but for the benefit of all; to magnify the one- 
ness of the human family, and to lift mankind to the highest plane of 
privilege, we band ourselves together under the name of Christian So- 
cialists. 

I. We hold that God is the source and guide of all human progress, 
and we believe that all social, political, and industrial relations should be 
based on the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, in the 
spirit and according to the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

II. We hold that the present commercial and industrial system is 
not thus based, but rests rather on economic individualism, the results of 
which are: 

1. That the natural resources of the earth and the mechanical in- 

ventions of man are made to accrue disproportionately to the ad- 
vantage of the few instead of the many. 
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2. That production is without general plan, and commercial and 
industrial crises are thereby precipitated. 

3. That the control of business is rapidly concentrating in the 
hands of a dangerous plutocracy, and the destinies of the masses 
of wage-earners are becoming increasingly dependent on the 
will and resources of a narrowing number of wage-payers. 

. That large occasion is thus given for the moral evils of mam- 
monism, recklessness, overcrowding, intemperance, prostitution, 
crime. 


III. We hold that united Christianity must protest against a system 
so based, and productive of such results, and must demand a recon- 
structed social order, which, adopting some method of production and 
distribution that starts from organized society as a body, and seeks to 
benefit society equitably in every one of its members, shall be based on the 
Christian principle that “We are members one of another.” 

IV. While recognizing the present dangerous tendency of business 
towards combinations and trusts we yet believe that the economic circum- 
stances which call them into being will necessarily result in the develop- 
ment of such a social order, which, with the equally necessary develop- 
ment of individual character, will be at once true socialism and true 
Christianity. 

V. Our objects, therefore, as Christian Socialists, are :— 

1. To show that the aim of socialism is embraced in the aim of 

Christianity. 

2. To awaken members of Christian churches to the fact that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ lead directly to some form or forms of 
socialism ; that, therefore, the Church has a definite duty upon 
this matter, and must, in simple obedience to Christ, apply itself 
to the realization of the social principles of Christianity. 


VI. We invite all who can subscribe to this declaration to active co- 
operation with us, and we urge the formation of similar fellowships in 
other places throughout the land. 
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Some Relations Between the Anglican 
and Eastern Orthodox Churches 


By Duncan Van Dusen* 


mT IS very generally believed among Anglicans that their own 

gem Church had been placed by Providence in an intermediate posi- 

tion which involved a corresponding responsibility ; so that in 

attempting any approach toward unity, they are bound to maintain con- 

tact so far as may be possible with the Oriental Churches, and that they 
are under a similar obligation in respect to the Nonconformists.”” 


I. Introduction 


The Anglican Church has much in common with the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, and a survey of the relations between these two Churches 
is a hopeful story. The Anglican Church and the Orthodox world have 
made a great start in the development of that understanding and coopera- 
tion that will inevitably lead to better relations. 


It is, however, important to remember what every author who 
writes on the subject points out. This is the fact that, from the Ortho- 
dox point of view, “dogmatic unity would be a ‘precondition of reunion.’ ” 
But as J. G. Lockhart states, this is not as stringent a view as it sounds: 


“Although in their relations with other Communions the Orthodox 
Churches always insist on the importance of full dogmatic agreement 
as the first essential step towards inter-communion, in practice they 
do not take up a legalistic attitude. By the virtue of the principle of 


* The author recently graduated from Princeton University and is now pre- 


paring for the profession of medicine. He has prefaced his essay with the following 
statement.—Editor’s note. 


“The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude his heavy reliance on the 
works of the Rev. Dr. Edward R. Hardy, professor of Church History at Berkeley 
Divinity School and an associate editor of HistoricAL MAGAZINE, and on Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Zernov, formerly a Spalding Lecturer in Eastern Orthodox Culture 
in the University of Oxford, and currently a vice-president of the Fellowship of St. 
Alban and St. Sergius. Dr. Hardy’s compilation of Orthodox Statements on Angli- 
can Orders was immensely helpful, and Dr. Zernov’s many books were an excellent 
source of information on the Orthodox world. 

“The author wishes particularly to thank the Rev. Dr. Horton Davies, professor 
of Church History at Princeton University. It was under Professor Davies’ brilliant 
and patient guidance that the thesis from which this article is taken was written.” 


1 Official Report of the Conversations at Malines, p. 12. 
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economy, they are able to set aside the regular rules and customs 
of the Church when such action appears necessary to its good or the 
welfare of individual souls.” 


Thus, although intercommunion seems unlikely and reunion very 
improbable, the barriers which stand in the way of the attainment of these 
two goals need not stand in the way of better understanding as they have 
in the relations between the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches, It 
will be difficult, if it is at all possible, to establish concord on the matter of 
the Eucharist. The problem of the Filioque* clause is now disappearing as 
the members of both Churches acknowledge the nature and the futility of 
the controversy. Both the controversy over the Thirty-nine Articles and 
the Communion of Saints are gradually disappearing, as the former have 
lost their previous importance and the Anglican Church is beginning to 
return closer “to the teaching and practice of the Early Church” regard- 
ing the latter. The one point of controversy that was very much alive in 
the nineteenth century, and which has now disappeared, is the question 
of Anglican orders. This was the one great barrier that was removed at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. The story of the acceptance of 
Anglican orders by six major synods of the Orthodox Church is an inter- 


esting step “in the increasing atmosphere of friendship between the 
Orthodox and Anglican Communions.”5 


II. The Events That Led to the Recognition of 
Anglican Orders by the Synod of Constantinople 


The events that led to the recognition of Anglican orders by the 
Orthodox Church have their beginnings in the seventeenth century. 


1-aFor a discussion of the term Economy, with some of its meanings and 
ramifications, see J. A. Douglas, The Relations of the Anglican Churches with the 
Eastern Orthodox—Chapter II & III. 

Professor Hemilicar S. Alivistasos of Athens has briefly described Economy in 
an article entitled “*Economy’ from the Orthodox Point of View,” and printed in 
Dispensation in Practice and Theology, the Report of a Commission appointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1935 (] London, 1944). 

His definition states that Economy “is suspension of the strict enforcement 
of Canon Law in cases of urgent need and in a spirit of prudent stewardship, 
condensation and leniency, practiced by the Churches’ leaders, without overstepping 
the limits of dogma, in order to regularize abnormal conditions, for the salvation 
of those concerned” (p. 30) as quoted in E. R Hardy (ed.) Orthodox Statements 
on Anglican Orders, p. xviii. 

2J. G. Lockhart, Cosmo Gordon Lang (London, 1949), 355. 


3 The Filioque clause is the clause in the third paragraph of the Nicene Creed 
which states. “And I believe . . . in the Holy Ghost, who proceedeth from the 
Father and from the Son.” 

4N. Zernov, The Church of the Eastern Christians (London, 1947), 98. 


SE. R. Hardy, Jr. (ed.), Orthodox Statements on Anglican Orders (New 
York, 1946), xxi. 
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These early relations between the two Churches have been discussed at 
length by some writers, and I am just going to recapitulate the most 
important of them very briefly.® 

The first significant channel of discussion between the Anglican 
and the Orthodox Churches was that opened between George Abbot, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1611-1633), and Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of 
Alexandria from 1602 to 1617, and Patriarch of Constantinople from 
1617 to 1638. The second important event was the founding of Gloucester 
Hall, at Oxford University, at the end of the seventeenth century, to 
educate Greeks, Although it was short-lived, it proved significant as a 
gesture of goodwill and of good intention. _ 

A fascinating and remarkable correspondence took place between the 
Nonjuring bishops and the four Eastern Patriarchs and Holy Synod of 
the Russian Church in the eighteenth century.’ After discussing their 
differences, they tried to work out compromises. In 1725, Archbishop 
Wake of Canterbury wrote a letter to the Patriarchs, exposing the rela- 
tion of the Nonjurors with the Church of England. This rendered any 
resumption of correspondence impossible. 

The fourth event in the relations of the two Churches was another 
series of letters exchanged between the Rev. William Palmer of Oxford 
and Alexis Khomiakov, a Russian theologian. Mr. Palmer, a fellow of 
Magdalen College and a deacon in the Church of England, was visiting 
Russia in 1840 and “made a formal application to the church authorities 
to be allowed to communicate at the Russian Eucharist as a visiting mem- 
ber of another branch of the Catholic Church possessing the same faith 
as the Eastern Christians.”* Although his request was not granted, the 
refusal became the occasion for correspondence with Professor Khomia- 
kov. Bishop Bell points out that in this correspondence “the distinctive 
character and genius of the Orthodox Church, and incidentally its dis- 
similarities with the Anglican Church and especially its difference from 
Rome, were drawn out in a remarkable way.” 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, two movements began. 
Individual scholars began to study Orthodoxy and to interpret it to 
Anglicans. Since then, there have been many attempts made to create 


6 For a more detailed account see: 

(1) G.K.A Bell, Christian Unity, The Anglican Position Guilin 1948), 
Chapter IV, pp. 82- 94. 

2) N. Zernov, Eastern Christians, Chapter VIII (“The Past: Advance and 
Stagnation”), pp. 73-88. 

7 See T. Lathebury, A History of the Nonjurors (London, 1945). 

8N. Zernov, Eastern Christians, 81. 

9G.K.A. Bell, Christian Unity, 88. 
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a better understanding of the Orthodox Church on the part of Anglicans. 
The first, and also one of the most learned and eloquent of these scholars, 
was John Mason Neale, the great hymnologist.’® W. J. Birkbeck" and 
Athelstan Riley" were great scholars at the beginning of the twentieth. 
century. Bishop Frere of Truro and Bishop Headlam of Gloucester™ 
were very prominent advocates of closer understanding with the East 
until recent years. Canon J. A. Douglas was also a tireless worker in the 
cause of Anglo-Orthodox understanding, and his book The Relations of 
the Anglican Churches with the Eastern Orthodox still remains the 
definitive Anglican work of the events until 1921. 

The second major development during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century was the initiation of offcial action. Official committees to 
examine relations with the Orthodox Church were appointed by the 
Episcopal Church in the United States in 1862, and by the Lower House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury in 1863. Archbishop Benson and the 
Metropolitan of Kieff exchanged some correspondence in 1888, and in 
1896 Bishop Mandell Creighton"® attended the coronation of the Tsar. 
In 1897, exchange visits continued. Archbishop Maclagan of York visited 
Russia and the Orthodox Archbishop Antonius of Finland visited Eng- 
land for Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 

Most of the significant events in Anglican-Orthodox relations have 
occurred since the Oxford Movement. But as Dr. Zernov points out, 
there is a great deal of significance in the advance and stagnation of cen- 
turies of the past. This exchange of correspondence and the gradual 
emergence of an atmosphere of understanding set the stage for future 
developments. Bishop Bell reminds us that : 


“Tt is with this background—the continuous insistence on doctrine 
and unity in love, rather than on the formal issues of the validity of 
ordination—that it is most fruitful to approach the subsequent stages 
of the last and the present centuries in the relation of the Anglican 
and the Orthodox Communions.”"” 


10 See J. M. Neale, A History of the Holy Eastern Church (London, 1950). 

11 See W. J. Birkbeck, Russia and the English Church During the Last Fifty 
Years (London, 1917). 

12 See A. Riley, Birkbeck and the Russian Church (London, 1917). 

‘ hry W. H. Frere, Some Links in the Chain of Russian Church History (Lon- 
on, 

14 See A. C. Headlam, Teaching of the Russian Church (London, 1897). 

15 The fact that I have found it to be the definitive work on the events previous 
to 1921 is immaterial compared with the fact that such scholars as E. R. Hardy 
feel the - is of tremendous scholarly importance. (See E. R. Hardy. (ed.), 10c. 
cit. 

16 Bishop Mandel Creighton at this time was Bishop of Peterborough and he 
was subsequently the Bishop of London. 

11 G.K.A. Bell, Christian Unity, 91. 
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Bishop Wand points out that there were no relations between the 
two Churches from the episode of the Nonjurors in 1725 to the Oxford 
Movement. He states that ‘“‘as in the case of English relations with the 
Roman Church, this is the last occasion on which there is anything im- 
portant to record until we come to the Oxford Movement.”"* The Oxford 
Movement provided an impetus to closer relations between the two 
Churches which was manifest in two ways. On the Anglican side, it was 
manifest in the development of societies to forward better Anglican- 
Orthodox relations and understanding, and, on the Orthodox side, it was 
not only manifest in the Orthodox support of these socieites, but also in 
the recognition of Anglican orders by six of the major synods of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 

It was World War I that proved to be the turning point in the rela- 
tions that led to the recognition of Anglican orders by the Synod of Con- 
stantinople on July 28, 1922. Many appeals were addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by leaders of the Eastern Church, and particularly 
by leaders of the Russian Church, which was being surrounded by revo- 
lution.” In 1919, an Eastern Churches Committee was appointed, with 
Bishop Gore of Oxford as it chairman, to consider the requests from 
the Eastern Church. 

The Patriarch of Constantinpole who transmitted the recognition of 
Anglican orders to Canterbury was Meletios, who had had a series of 
close relations with Archbishop Davidson and who was very sympathetic 
to the Anglican Church. Archbishop Meletios first visited the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on November 25, 1918, when he was Metropolitan of 
Athens. Bishop Bell describes the metropolitan as a “tall vigorous man 
of forty-seven with bright eyes, a beard streaked with grey, and possessed 
of a strong voice. He was an ardent church reformer and a great cham- 
pion of the Reunion of Christendom.’ At that time, they discussed the 
fate of Hagia Sophia, the great basilica in Constantinople, and the 
patriarch “expressed himself with vehemence as to the infamy it would 
be if the Allies failed to restore S. Sophia, Constantinople, to the Chris- 
tian Church.””! Archbishop Davidson wrote to Mr. Balfour on December 
4 to press for the restoration of this renowned church to the Eastern 
Christians. 


18 J.W.C. Wand, A History of the Modern Church from 1500 to the Present 
Days (London, 1946), 261. 


19 See G.K.A. Bell, Christian Unity, p. 93. 


oi 20G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury (London, 1952), 
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There were several other visits of Eastern Church dignitaries to 
Lambeth, The Patriarch of Constantinople, the Armenian patriarchs, the 
Assyrian patriarchs, the Syrian archbishops and many Eastern prelates 
from Serbia, Rumania, and all over the Near East came to visit the 
Archbishops of Canterbury shortly after the war.** Of course, there were 
two very practical reasons for these visits. In the first place, Great 
Britain had a great deal of political influence among the victorious Allies, 
and in the second place the Archbishop of Canterbury was thought to 
possess great influence with the British government by virtue of his posi- 
tion as Primate of the National Church. However, there are some more 
significant reasons for these visits. Bishop Bell states that : 


“Without a doubt, all through the past half century, mutual knowl- 
edge and interest had grown up between the two Churches. Long 
before Queen Victoria’s accession there had been occasional contacts, 
and since that date the communications had been steadily increasing. 
But it was the War itself, or rather the long-drawn out process of 
negotiating peace between the Allies and the Turks in the five years 
which followed the War, which made the whole difference to the 
strengthening of the links between the Eastern and the Anglican 
Churches, coupled with the general trust in the character and wisdom 
of Randall, by Divine Providence, Archbishop of Canterbury, during 
this crucial time.” 


These years, however, were not without their setbacks, of which I 
will mention only two. The first and most sigr‘ficant setback was politi- 
cal in nature. The Eastern Church leaders did not get, for a variety of 
reasons, such as British national interests, what they wanted. However, 
the second setback is of a more personal nature. On May 28, 1914, 
Dorotheos, the locum tenens of the Oecumenical Patriarchate, wrote the 
archbishop about the massacres and crimes of the Turks and of the con- 
sequent necessity for the “dislodgement of the Sultan from Constanti- 
nople.”** On December 17, the archbishop raised the question of the 
sufferings of Christian peoples in the House of Lords. But, as. Lord 
Curzon pointed out, Great Britain could not do anything in this area 
without the help of the United States. 

In early 1921, Dorotheos came to London, and he had two visits 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury and one with Lord Curzon to 
discuss the sufferings of his flock. He also was granted an audience with 
H.M. King George V on March 11. On March 10, he performed a great 


22 For an account of these visits, see G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson, Chapters 
LII, LVIII (Section 1), and LXVII-LXIX. 


23 G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson, 1088. 
24 [bid., 1089. 
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gesture of friendship by giving the archbishop an enkolpion® as “an 
earnest of the brotherly feeling of the Orthodox Church for the Angli- 
can.”** The visit ended in tragedy, unfortunately, as on March 18, 1921, 
Dorotheos, who was a sick man before he came to London, died, and 
thus he paid, “so many of the Orthodox believed, the same price for his 
visit to the West as the Patriarch Joseph who had died in Florence in 
1439.”*" In spite of these setbacks and the increasing hopelessness of the 
situation, the “Archbishop’s own public championship of the cause of 
oppressed Christians aroused deep gratitude in Constantinople and else- 
where.’”?8 

Fortunately, these visits were followed by the Appeal to all Christian 
People, adopted by the Lambeth Conference in 1920.*° A delegation from 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople came to London after 
the Lamebth Conference as representatives to the Conference on Rela- 
tions between the Orthodox and Anglican Communions, Agreements 
were reached concerning the Doctrine of Ikons and the Seventh General 
Council, but the Anglican Church stood “courteously” behind the impor- 
tance of the Filioque clause and refused to abolish the Thirty-nine 
Articles.” 

Intensive study was shortly afterwards undertaken by both sides. 
The Eastern Churches Committee drew up a document on “Suggested 


Terms of Intercommunion.’** Most of this document was written by 
Dr. A. C. Headlam, who was shortly to become the Bishop of Gloucester, 
and who was one of the chief figures in the relations between the Angli- 
can and Orthodox Churches in the 1930’s. On the Eastern side, Professor 
Komnenos, professor of the Patriarchal Seminary at Halki, wrote a 
paper on Anglican Ordinations, in which he came to five conclusions.* 


25 An Enkalpion is an “ecclesiastical emblem of great beauty, bearing the 
crowned or double-headed eagle of the Patriarchate, which had been originally made 
for Patriarch Joachim III and had been worn by five successive Patriarchs in virtue 
of their office.” (See G.K.A. Bell, ibid., p. 1091.) 

26 G.K.A. Bell, ibid., 1091. 


27 Ibid. The Council at Florence in 1439 was called by Pope Eugene IV (1431- 
1447) in an attempt to reunite the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
Unfortunately, little progress was made and it must be termed a failure. 

28 ibid., 1090. 

29For text, see H. Bettensen (ed.), Documents of the Christian Church 
(London, 1954), p. 441. 

30 G.K.A. Bell, Christian Unity, 94. 

31 For text, see G.K.A. Bell, Documents on Christian Unity (First Series), 
No. 13. 

32 For abridged text, see E. R. Hardy (ed.), Orthodox Statements on Angli- 
can Orders, pp. 
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In the first place, he concluded that Anglican orders were valid for 
Economical acceptance. Secondly, he concluded that the Anglican Eu- 
charist and other sacraments administered by the Anglican Church are 
valid. The third conclusion is a little surprising, but understandable. 
Professor Komnenos felt that the Eastern Orthodox Church could unite 
with certain Churches in the Anglican Communion without uniting with 
others, In the fourth place, the administration and reception of the Eu- 
charist by one Church to communicants of the other in cases of necessity 
ought to be permitted. Lastly, he felt that although it would be better if 
the autocephalous Churches could act in unison, “motion and action of 
our own initiative and recognition is not precluded.”’** 

Since it was known that there was some doubt among the Eastern 
Churches as to the views of the Anglican Church regarding ordination, a 
“Declaration of Faith” was drawn up on the initiative of Canon Douglas.** 
This Declaration was signed by a large number of Anglican clergy, 
including Bishop Gore.** One passage in particular proved controversial 
and was the subject of a sermon delivered in Westminster Abbey by 
Bishop Henson of Durham and entitled, “Let love be without hypoc- 
risy.” This passage which aggravated so many Protestant-minded Angli- 
cans, including Bishop Henson, stated : 


“We account the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion as a document of 
secondary importance concerned with local controversies of the six- 
teenth century, and to be interpreted in accordance with the faith of 
that Universal Church of which the English Church is but a part.’’** 


Bishop Henson’s sermon killed the significance of the document, 
as the Orthodox advocates of the reunion of Christendom felt that, 


ifications, see J. A. Douglas, The Relations of the Anglican Churches with the 
Eastern Orthodox, Chapters II and III 

Professor Hemilicas of Alivistasos of Athens has briefly defined “Economy” 
in an article “ ‘Economy’ from the Orthodox Point of View,” printed in Dispensa- 
tion in Practice and Theology, the Report of a Commission appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1935 (London, 1944). 

His definition states that Economy “is suspension of the strict enforcement of 
Canon Law in cases of urgent need and in a spirit of prudent stewardship, con- 
densation and leniency, practiced by the Church’s leaders without overstepping 
the limits of dogma, in order to regularize abnormal conditions, for the salvation 
of those concerned” (p. 30), as quoted in E. R Hardy (ed.), Orthodox State- 
ments on Anglican Orders, p. xviii. 


33 Panteleimon Komnenos, Anglican Ordinations, as recorded in E. R. Hardy, 
loc. cit., p. 50. 


34 For Da see Bell, Documents of Christian Unity (First Series, London, 
1924), p 
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although it had 3,715 signatures, it was not representative enough to 
present it to the patriarch. However, in spite of this, the validity of 
Anglican ordinations was accepted by the synod and patriarch in 1922. 

As I have previously mentioned, the Patriarch of Constantinople 
under whom the validity of Anglican orders was officially recognized 
was Meletios, who as Metropolitan of Athens visited the archbishop 
in London on November 25, 1918." The circumstances of his enthrone- 
ment as Ecumenical Patriarch are very significant in that they show the 
importance which the Anglican Church and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had obtained in the eyes of the Eastern Church. 

Germanos V was Patriarch of Constantinople from 1913 to 1918, 
and resigned just before the armistice. The election of a successor was 
delayed in the hopes that some treaty could be worked out between the 
Turks and the Allies on the boundaries and rights of both Turk and 
Greek. No treaty came, and the desire grew that a patriarch should be 
elected. There were many obstacles to the election® but despite the ob- 
stacles the Greeks in Constantinople resolved the election should go 
forward. The choice fell on Meletios, who at this time was living in exile 
in New York. The Greeks at Athens were against Premier Venizelos, 
and the Greeks in Constantinople and Meletios were pro-Venizelos. The 
anti-Venizelists of Athens challenged the election of their former metro- 
politan on the grounds that seven leading bishops had withdrawn from 
the election procedings at the last minute. The dissenting bishops chose 
Chrysanthos of Trebizond as their representative, and both he and 
Meletios came to Canterbury to seek the support of the archbishop.“ 

The archbishop wrote on January 6, 1922, to Bishop Gore that, 
“meantime the Archbishop whom they seek as patron or arbiter is laid 
up and cannot see either.”*' Bishop Gore as chairman of the Eastern 
Churches Committee paid the archbishop’s respects to each of the two 
rivals and explained to them that the archbishop’s illness was “genuine 
and not diplomatic.” 

The whole matter was further complicated by the fact that the Greek 
and the Turkish governments would not give Meletios passage to get to 
Constantinople, and he therefore had no way of going there. Meletios 


37 See ibid., p. 941. 

38 See ibid., p. 1092. 

39 Mr. Eleutherios Venizelos became Premier of Greece on June 26, 1917, and 
was involved in factional struggles in Greece for over a decade. 

40 See G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson, pp. 1092-1097, for an account of the 
visits to London. 


41 The Archbishop of ong to Bishop Gore, January 6, 1922, as printed 
in G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson, 1093. 
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wanted a British gunboat to convey him, but the government did not 
feel it could permit this because of its possible political consequences. 

Meletios wanted very much to see the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and on January 19 the archbishop was well enough to see him. The 
former metropolitan presented his side of the case. M. Venyelos, who 
was in California, also cabled Prime Minister Lloyd George and re- 
quested him to do everything he could for the “new Patriarch.” 

On January 26, the Metropolitan of Trebezond saw the archbishop 
and presented his side of the case. He suggested that a special synod of 
Orthodox bishops be held in Jerusalem, which was in British hands, to 
determine the disputed election. The metropolitan stated that “whatever 
their internal controversies [were], all were unanimous in their feelings 
for the Anglican Church. When peace came, they would do all on their 
part to make the connextion closer.’’? 


The archbishop took a neutral stand on the whole matter in saying 
that : 


“Tt is quite clear that these are such technical points that even if 
those belonging to the Church of England were qualified to express 
an opinion, it is undesirable that they should do so.” 


The controversy was settled without the archbishop’s intervention, as 
the difficulties in the way of Meletios’ journey were removed and he 
sailed up the Golden Horn in a French launch, and on February 10, 
1922, he was enthroned as Patriarch Meletios IV. This same day another 
advocate of reunion, Cardinal Achille Ratti, was elected Pope of the 
Roman Catholic Church, 


Meletios’ gratitude to the Church of England is shown by the tele- 
gram he sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury the day after his enthrone- 
ment: 


“In public ecclesiastical ceremony enthroned since yesterday on Holy 
Apostolical and Patriarchal Throne of Constantinople and sending 
from it brotherly in Christ the Chief Pastor embrace to your Grace 
the Head of Anglican Church in confirmation of most excellent rela- 
tions existing by divine favour between the two churches and of 
positive hopes of their further by heavenly aid advancement to a 
complete sacred communion of faith and grace am gladly remem- 
bering marks of true love which I obtained from your Grace while 
passing through England and am seizing the opportunity to assure 


42G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson, 1096. 
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you that the crew of my church also shares my feeling of deepest 

gratitude.” 

Looking back over the events that led up to the recognition of Angli- 
can orders, we see that there are essentially four factors which contrib- 
uted to the event. In the first place, there was the long history of inter- 
relations between the two Churches dating back to the early seventeenth 
century, and particularly significant after the Oxford Movement in the 
nineteenth century. This succession of events which we have discussed 
brought about an atmosphere of better understanding between the two 
Churches, which as the years went by drew the Churches into greater 
and greater sympathy and accord. This is further illustrated by the forma- 
tion and activities of various interchurch societies which we shall briefly 
consider in a later section. 

Secondly, the “deep gratitude” the Anglican Church won among the 
hearts of the Orthodox world by her championship of “oppressed Chris- 
tians” throughout the world was very significant in leading to this ges- 
ture of goodwill on the part of the Orthodox Church. 

The third and fourth factors are less general and more personal. In 
the third place, Professor Komnenos’ article on Anglican Ordinations, 
and his detailed research on the subject, showed the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and many influential people in the Orthodox world both 
that there were no theological reasons for not recognizing the orders and 
that the orders were historically valid. 

Lastly, Patriarch Meletios IV’s sympathy both for the Anglican 
Church and for the cause of reunion provided the necessary impetus for 
the Synod of Constantinople to go to the trouble to declare the orders 
valid in the hope that it would “prepare the terrain for reunion.”’* 

These four factors combined led to the first concrete step taken either 
by any of the Orthodox Churches or the Anglican Church towards 
reunion. The problem of Anglican orders had, as we have seen, been a 
barrier between the two Churches for some time, and during the nine- 
teenth century it had been perhaps the major barrier. Bishop Bell points 
out that the importance of the action: 


“.. lay in preparing the way for future advance ; though of course 
it was an admission of real importance for the future of the two 


Churches, as having been made by the Ecumenical Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople.”’* 


44 Telegram from the Patriarch of Constantinople to the Archbishop of Canter- 
pe February 11, 1925, as recorded in G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson, pp. 1096- 
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In a letter to the Bishop of Jerusalem on March 24, 1923, the arch- 
bishop made his position on the matter quite clear, and stated that since 
there was no doubt in the minds of the Anglican Church on the matter, 
he was not asking anybody his opinion about it. He stated that: 


“We are glad to receive any information as to what the Patriarchate 
has decided, but we do not ask for it in such a manner as to suggest 
that there is any hesitation on our part, or that we are dependent on 
the opinions which are expressed respecting our position and 


It is important also to remember that : 


. though the Church of Constantinople has an honorary prece- 

dence, it is only one of the Orthodox Churches, and its practical im- 

portance has been considerably reduced since the expulsion of non- 

Turks from most of Turkey in 1923. Consequently the action in- 

augurated by Patriarch Meletios in 1922 affects only those Orthodox 

Churches which have joined in it.” 

Anybody examining the Orthodox world is amazed at its complex- 
ity. The picture is further complicated by the fact that there are other 
Christian Churches in the East as well. However, as Patriarch Meletios 
said: 


“It is not an event without significance that the Synod of one, and 
even that the Primatial Throne of the Orthodox Churches, when 
taking the matter into consideration, has come to this conclusion.” 
The publication of the decision of the Synod of Constantinople re- 
garding Anglican orders occurred on July 28, 1922, when the Patriarch 
of Constantinpole transmitted the decision to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The publication of the Declaration was made on the occasion of the 
visit to Constantinople of an American priest, the Rev. W. C. Emhardt. 
Dr. Emhardt was traveling in the Near East on a mission from the Epis- 
copal Church to discuss the case of Orthodox Christians in the United 
States who were far removed from any Orthodox clergy. 
In his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Patriarch Meletios 
said : 
“Our special committee dealing with the Union of the Churches has 
drawn our attention and that of our Holy Synod to the question of 
the validity of Anglican Ordinations from the Orthodox point of 


47 The Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of Jerusalem, March 24, 1923, 
as printed in G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson, p. 1107. 
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view, for that it would be profitable in regard to the whole question 
of union that the opinion of the Holy Orthodox Church should be 
known upon this matter. 

“Accordingly, the Holy Synod on this opportunity, taking under 
our presidency the matter under consideration, and, having examined 
it from every point of view, has concluded that, as before the Ortho- 
dox Church, the ordination of the Anglican Episcopal Confession of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, possess the same validity as those of 
the Roman, Old Catholic, and Armenian Churches possess, inasmuch 
as all essentials are found in them which are held indispensable from 
the Orthodox point of view for the recognition of the ‘Charisma’ of 
the priesthood derived from Apostolic Succession.””™ 


From the Orthodox point of view, this statement does not mean 
the same thing as it means to us. For to the strict Orthodox : 


“. .. recognition of non-Orthodox Orders is merely a statement that 
the Orders in question are among those with reference to which 
economy might be exercised. Thus the terms of Patriarch Meletios’ 
letter of 1922 are that Anglican Orders have the same validity as 
those of the Roman, Old Catholic, and Armenian Churches, all of 
which the Orthodox Church considers herself free to accept or reject 
as seems best for practical reasons,” 

Patriarch Meletios sent an encyclical to the heads of all the auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Churches in addition to the letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.® In this encyclical, he asked for their opinions on Angli- 
can orders. On March 12, 1923, the Patriarch Damianos of Jerusalem ex- 
pressed in the name of his synod his agreement with the Holy Synod of 
Constantinople. Shortly afterwards, the Archbishop of the autonomous 
Church of Sinai agreed with the decision of the Synods of Constantinople 
and Jerusalem. The Synod of Cyprus likewise concurred and on March 
20, 1923, Archbishop Cyril communicated their decision to Meletios.® 

The next synod of the Orthodox Church to recognize Anglican 
orders did not do so until 1930. The Patriarch of Moscow could not be 
expected for political reasons to recognize Anglican orders,®® but many 
independent synods of the Orthodox Church that could have recognized 
the orders have not yet chosen to do so. The Patriarchate of Antioch, the 
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autocephalous Churches of Yugoslavia and Poland, and the Church of 
Bulgaria have not yet made a declaration as to their opinion on the valid- 
ity of Anglican orders. 

As J. G. Lockhart points out in his biography of Archbishop Lang: 


“Meletios’ action after 1920 had not been an unmixed blessing. Some 
of the other Orthodox Churches had resented it as an exercise of a 
quasi-papal power to which he was not entitled and as a breach of 
the principle of oecumenicity, by which all the Churches should be 
consulted before important decisions are taken. Some did not even 
reply to his invitation to concur with the verdict of the Holy Synod 
of Constantinople.” 

Canon Douglas journeyed to the East in 1930 and discovered that 
this resentment at the action of the Oecumenical Patriarch “was still an 
impediment” to further recognition of Anglican orders. The Serbs and 
Bulgars were unwilling to take any action without Russia. A strong 
body of opinion in the Greek Church felt that the matter should be solved 
by a Pan-Orthodox Conference. J. G. Lockhart comments on the impedi- 
ments to this theoretically excellent idea : 


“No one but the Oecumenical Patriarch could properly convene such 
a conference, and the Turks were most unlikely to give him the 


necessary permission, The Serbs and Bulgars would not come 

without the Russians, and the Soviet Government would certainly 

refuse to allow the Metropolitan of Moscow to attend a gathering 
where he would meet and talk with all sorts of undesirable and 
unfriendly foreigners.””** 

A series of political changes which occurred in 1923, and which are 
too involved to recount here, forced Meletios to flee to Mt. Athos on 
July 10 in order to save the Oecumenical Patriarchate. In November, he 
followed the example of many of his predecessors and abdicated.” In 
1926, Meletios was elected Patriarch of Alexandria, and thus he came to 
occupy another major see in the Orthodox world after having been forced 
to flee from both Athens and Constantinople. After the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1930 removed the Synod of Alexandria’s former hesitation “‘as to 
the teaching of the Anglican Church upon the Mysteries and Apostolic 
succession,”® the Synod joined the Synods of Constantinople, Jeru- 
salem and Cyprus in recognizing the validity of Anglican orders. Patri- 
arch Meletios in communicating the decision to Archbishop Lang on 
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Christmas Day, 1930, said, “We rejoice to see the middle wall of parti- 
tion being thrown down more and more.””*! 

The reply of the Romanian Church in 1925 to the Oecumenical 
Patriarch’s Encyclical stated that: 


“In order to make a definite pronouncement, we desire especially that 
the Anglican Church herself should precise her doctrine concerning 
the holy mysteries and particularly concerning orders: does she hold 
it to be a mystery or not?” 


The Romanian Church expressed a desire that an Anglican theological 
delegation be sent to discuss these matters. In 1935, Archbishop Lang 
appointed a delegation under the chairmanship of Bishop Hicks of Lin- 
coln, which met the Romanians at Bucharest. After long and difficult 
discussions, the Romanian Commission presented a favorable report to 
the Synod which was adopted in 1936, Although the Lambeth Conference 
of 1930 had clarified the ambiguities the Romanian Church had ques- 
tioned, the final declaration of validity was subject to the acceptance of 
its terms by the Convocations in England. When the agreement came 
before the two English Convocations, it encountered some opposition, 
which can be accredited, in Canon Douglas’ opinion, “to the fact that the 
Evangelicals had been inadequately represented in the Anglican Dele- 
gation.” 

In 1939, the Synod of the Orthodox Church in Greece was prepar- 
ing to tackle the question, “and exhaustive study undertaken in 1939 by 
members of the Theological Faculty of the University of Athens, an 
extremely influential body, gave a similarly favourable verdict.”** How- 
ever, the synod’s resolution of September 21 said nothing about Anglican 
orders in particular, but merely reaffirmed the view that the: 


“Orthodox Church recognizes as valid without qualification only 
those Sacraments which she has herself administered, but neverthe- 
less the Church, insofar as she considers it proper and useful, in par- 
ticular cases, after — investigation of the current circum- 
‘stances, recognizes by Economy the Ordination of those who come 
over to Orthodoxy.” 


In Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, recommendations favourable to Angli- 
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can orders were made to the synods. However, the orders were never 
declared valid, as political complications prevented it. War was looming 
on the horizon of Europe, and the complications of years since have pre- 
vented any further action on the part of these Churches. 

A delegation headed by the Bishop Headlam of Gloucester visited 
the Balkans in 1940. This visit was not only a “premature fulfillment” of 
the desires of the Greeks for “further contacts and theological discus- 
sions,”* but it also “had a political as well as an ecclesiastical purpose, 
being partially designed to counteract Axis propaganda.’ 

The visit, however, met with some success. J. G. Lockhart, in | Speak- 
ing of the visits, says: 


“The journeys to Athens, Constantinpole, and Jerusalem were far 
more than sightseeing and left a lasting impression on those cities. 
In the eyes of the Orthodox, the Western Patriarch was paying a 
formal, ceremonial visit to his brethren of the East.’ 
Archbishop Lang was hoping to tie the loose ends of the whole 
matter of Anglican-Orthodox relations together in the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1940. However, as we know, Europe was embroiled in war, and 
it proved impossible to hold the Conference. Canon Douglas, the great 
pioneer of better understanding between the two Churches, felt that “had 


not the War destroyed all these plans and preparations, an ‘all- pound 
advance’ would have been recorded.”’”° 

Another part of this “all-round advance” was the inter-Church 
Societies and Fellowships which the Anglicans pioneered, but with 
which members of the Orthodox Church have cooperated. It is to 


briefly examine their contributions to better understanding that we 
must now turn. 


III. The Anglican-Eastern Orthodox Societies 

In 1863, the Eastern Churches Association was founded. Dr. John 
Mason Neale, one of the earliest instigators of Anglican-Orthodox Rela- 
tions, had pioneered this Association and it was largely his influence that 
kept it going.”* The Association had three main objectives. In the first 
place, the Association intended to inform Anglican Churchmen about 
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the Eastern Churches ; secondly, it intended to promote “friendly inter- 
course” between Anglicans and Orthodox; and, lastly, it hoped to be 
able to raise money to assist Orthodox bishops.” 

The great need for an Association of this nature was immediately 


illustrated by the work it was called upon to do. The first task is de- 
scribed by Dr. Neale in his letters: 


“The American Church has had a semi-official request from the Holy 
Governing Synod, through Philaret of Moscow, for information on 
five points : 1. Our Succession ; 2. Tradition ; 3. The Articles ; 4. Fili- 
oque ; 5. The Seven Sacraments, In the Eastern Association we have 
divided those among ourselves for a short plain treatise... . I have to 
draw up a series of propositions about the insertion of the clause (not 
the doctrine) Filioque, which Archdeacon Randall is to get through 
Committee if he can, and then through the Lower House, and S. O. 
[Wilberforce] will fight it through the Upper. It ends with our deep 
sorrow for the insertion. Is not this like business ?”’" 


In 1868, the E.C.A. sent a memorial to the General Convention of 
the American Episcopal Church in which it asserted that for various 
reasons the American Church was better qualified than the English 
Church to work for reunion with the Orthodox Churches. Their chief 
reason given was that the American Church was not “trammelled by 
State control.’ In his book, American Contacts with the Eastern 
Churches, 1820-1870, Dr. Shaw says that: 


“These suggestions from outside, answering to reflections from 
within the Episcopal church, widened the scope of the Eastward 
movement and strengthened the confidence of its leaders, The 
Russo-Greek Committee had now passed the experimental stage. 
With its report to the General Convention of 1871, a new era may 


be said to have begun in the history of American and Eastern 
Church relations.”’* 


Following Dr. Neale’s death in 1866 and that of George Williams 
in 1878, the E.C.A. declined into a period of inactivity. In the early 
1890's it received a shot in the arm through the efforts of Bishop John 
Wordsworth of Salisbury and Dr. Headlam. Its new activity is clearly 
indicated by the Association’s Report for 1894: 
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“Two points are clear, first that there is a definite opening and one 
which will not demand any large expenditure. . . . What is required 
is that at three or four of the more important centres of the East, 
at Jerusalem, at Constantinople, in Egypt and in Cyprus, there 
should be one or more students who should be able to study 
the history and present conditions of the Eastern Church and 
other Christian communities, and who would assist locally if the 
occasion arises in organizing education and other similar work. . . . 
A second point that the Association should keep before itself is that 
it should never attempt unauthorized work, Its representatives in 
the East must always go, not as representatives of a society, but 
directly or indirectly as representatives of the Church.” 


The Annual Report of 1896 listed three archbishops and thirty-one 
bishops among its many patrons. However, in 1906 a more progressive 
body, the Anglican and Eastern Churches Union, was founded. The two 
associations lived side by side for eight years, and in 1914 they amal- 
gamated into the Anglican and Eastern Church Association.” 

Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury spoke at the end of the nineteenth 
century of his aspirations for the Eastern Churches Association : 


“Tf I am to summarize my experiences in the fewest words I 
should say that we need to aim at four things, three of which are 
clearly in our power : 

“The first is regular intercourse between the representative clergy 
of England and the Patriarchates, in the way of letters of informa- 
tion as to changes in the occupancy of our chief sees, and visits prop- 
erly arranged beforehand made in person. 

“Secondly, we need to establish a system of mutual charity in re- 
gard to Church offices to the sick, the dying, and the dead, where 
clergy of their own communion are out of reach. 

“Thirdly, we need to make clear that aggressive action in regard 
to members of either Communion is discountenanced, as far as pos- 
sible disallowed, by Church authorities on both sides. 

“Fourthly, we may have various schemes of co-operation, in which 
Englishmen may reasonably be expected to take an interest, such as 
assistance to the Church of Constantinople, in the circulation of the 
Scriptures in a form acceptable to the clergy and people, promotion 
of education in various directions, and literary co-operation.”"* 


It was the Anglican and Eastern Churches Association that created 
this atmopshere of cordial relations between the Church of England and 
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the Churches of the East.” It proved to be more active than the older 
E.C.A. but its “activities were brought to an abrupt end by the breaking 
out of the First World War and the Russian Revolution.”® 

In 1928, under the influence of both Bishop Walter Frere, C.R., of 
Truro, and of the Student Christian Movement, the Fellowship of St. 
‘Alban and St. Sergius was founded, and in 1957 a chapter was established 
in the United States. Professor Zernox points out the difference between 
the Fellowship and the three older societies : 


“It was the first body working in this field which was not an 
Anglican organization aiming at Reunion with the East, but an 
Anglo-Orthodox Fellowship in which the Eastern Orthodox took 
an equal share of responsibility with the Western Christians.”* 

The events of the previous years that led to the recognition of Angli- 
can orders by the Synod of Constantinople had show how little the Ortho- 
dox Church was understood in England and, conversely, how little the 
Anglican Church was understood in the East. Professor Zernov says the 
Fellowship has partially achieved this task, which he sees as necessary to 
further progress : 


“The abortive character of these official negotiations has made 
clear the need to enlarge the number of Church leaders able to 


understand each other properly; and the experience of those years 
conclusively proved that without a much wider basis no further prog- 
ress could be secured.”’®? 


The Fellowship was not intended directly to reunite the two 
Churches, although it cannot be denied that this was the ultimate goal. 
The purpose of the Fellowship was rather to “further mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation between the divided Christians of East and West, and 
especially between members of the Anglican and Orthodox Church.”® 

However, Canon Lloyd points out that the bringing together of An- _ 
glican and Orthodox Christians had an unexpected effect. He says that: 


“Anglican and Orthodox Christians came together to pursue fellow- 
ship and mutual study and understanding, and at a later stage un- 
expectedly found themselves face to face with a problem of reunion, 
which both sides felt they must grapple with and pursue.’ 
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The history of the Fellowship helps us understand both the nature 
of its work and its significance. The Russian Revolution had many effects 
on the relations between the Anglican and the Russian Orthodox 
Churches, and the founding of the Fellowship is connected with the only 
favourable effect. Many Russian Orthodox priests, who were expelled 
from Russia, immigrated to Paris and set up a thriving theological acad- 
emy. Perhaps the best known of these was Nicholas Bordyaev, who be- 
came “one of the unofficial theological tutors of every Church in Christen- 
dom [and] a man whose books one had to read because of the immense 
distinction of his mind and the depth of his learning.” 

The Student Christian Movement began to work at the Russian 
Academy at Paris with the purpose of providing “a mould in which 
Anglican and Russian-Orthodox clergy and students could seize the 
chance of this proximity and come together regularly.”* The first of 
these meetings took place at the Cathedral of St. Alban in 1927, and it 
was at this time that the decision to start the Fellowship of St. Alban 
and St. Sergius was made. 

The Fellowship’s Information Leaflet points out that there are three 
fundamental features of the Fellowship: (1) it puts “emphasis on the im- 
portance of personal contact between Eastern and Western Christians 
based on complete equality ;”*’ (2) it places Eucharistic worship at the 
very center of all its activities, and (3) it enlists “the interest and co- 
operation of the younger generation in its work.”* 

The Fellowship has also sponsored the publication of many books 
to help educate members of both Churches in the tradition of the other 
Church.® These books provide much of the most significant literature 
available in English on the Orthodox Churches, The Fellowship’s journal, 
Sobornost,® has also done a great deal to help Anglicans understand the 
Orthodox Church and vice versa. 

In order to bring members of the two communions in contact with 
each other, there is an annual conference. At these conferences, there are 
lectures and discussions involving members of both Churches, as well as “a 
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regular interchange of liturgies at the daily Eucharist.” As Canon Lloyd 
points out: 


“Tt is impossible for sincere men and women to share thus in all the 

springs of devotion without in the process gaining a vast amount of 

understanding of each other, or that they can fail to carry fellowship 
and comradeship over the bridge which divides both from commu- 
nity.’ 

Although these conferences at St. Alban’s and, later, at High Leigh 
proved to be “a spiritual fact of the first order,” there were difficulties to 
be overcome. These difficulties were mostly cultural in nature, although 
later difficulties of a more theological nature appeared when the question 
of a “sacramental blessing” was discussed. The Anglicans, for instance, 
found the Russian habit of taking as long as possible to do everything 
most trying. Russian services seemed extremely long and their speeches 
were “interminable, and often unintelligible.” The Russians also found 
some Anglican customs provoking. The “Anglican sense of superiority” 
was not well received. There were endless arguments on various texts 
in the Bible, such as the argument over the book of Genesis, which the 
Russians regarded as “metaphysically true in the realm of meta-history,” 
and which the Anglicans regarded as allegory.” 

However, as Canon Lloyd points out, we must not over-emphasize 
the differences because, although 


“They remained, and indeed became increasingly evident when a 
definite uniting action was proposed, they were made to seem un- 
‘important when set beside the reality and depth of the communion 
of spirit enjoyed by the two sides of the Fellowship.” 


This spiritual fellowship led to a concrete suggestion for limited 
intercommunion by Father Sergius Bulgakov at the Annual Conference 
of 1933. Fr. Bulgakov suggested that the two Churches should share the 
“sacrament of unity” and proceed with a form of intercommunion among 
its own members in what he called a “molecular action.” But in order to 
preserve the principles of Church order, the “first communion together 
should be inaugurated by a special sacramental blessing to be bestowed 
upon the Anglicans by an Orthodox hierarch, and the Anglicans should 
submit to it and accept it as ‘an act of sacrifice.’ ”’™ 

There ensued a long debate on the whole matter which brought out 
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many complications. Fr. Bulgakov later added his proposal that the 
Orthodox members should also be given the “Sacramental blessing” by 
an Anglican Bishop. The great controversy certainly showed : 


“The great difficulties of reuniting two Churches which have once 
been separated, even though they have a common dogmatic basis of 
belief. . . . If these men failed, no others in the same circumstances 
could have succeeded.” 


In spite of the fact that this proposal of limited intercommunion 
proved impossible, the Fellowship still continues its work beneficially. 
The characteristics of the Fellowships are stated in its information leaflet : 


“Tt does not seek to make direct attempts at solving the problems of 
reunion. Instead it brings together Eastern and Western Christians 
in an atmosphere of common worship, friendship and thought. By 
combining the study of the Eastern and Western traditions of Chris- 
tianity with the facing of the great problems which confront Chris- 
tians in these days, it is seeking to make a real contribution to the 
cause of unity. The fact of sharing in a common task for the glory of 
God, while longing and praying for the ending of the divisions which 


impede it, welds its members into an ever-deepening unity among 
themselves.” 


Thus, while the Fellowship has not even been able to bring about 


intercommunion among its members, it has deepened understanding be- 
tween the Anglican and the Orthodox Churches. Its real importance lies 
in the opportunity it presents for future advance. The Fellowship serves 
as a vehicle through which men and women concerned over a divided 
Christendom can act. It is only through such “molecular action” as this 
that these two great communions will be drawn closer together. 


IV. The Great Start 

I have completely neglected man segments of the Orthodox world 
in this article, as the relations between them and the Anglican Church 
have not been as significant as the relations mentioned. The only very 
large body that I have not mentioned outside of the Uniat Churches is 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 

The Russian Orthodox Church is an extremely significant part of 
the Orthodox world and there are two interrelated reasons for neglecting 
it. In the first place, since the time of Peter the Great (1689-1725), the 
Russian Orthodox Church has been administered by the Holy Synod 
which is a department of the government. The Church is, therefore, 
under the control of the government and cannot act separately from it. 
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The history of Anglican-Russian Orthodox relations would therefore 
read something like a history of Anglo-Russian international relations, 
and it is far beyond the scope of this article to discuss this fascinating 
but complicated subject.” 

Secondly, as Bishop Bell points out, “the Russian and Balkan 
Churches generally remain at a distance. The Greek Church, however, 
maintains its close contacts.’’** The “distance” of the Russian and Balkan 
Churches, combined with their dependence on their respective govern- 
ments, makes them of less practical significance in a study of the relations 
between the Anglican and Orthodox Churches. 

There have been many significant conferences between the Anglican 
Church and large parts of the Eastern Orthodox Church. The Bonn 
Conference held in 1874-1875 was the first of these conferences. This 
conference was the first occasion since the Florentine Council of 1439 
that Eastern and Western theologians met together.* There were other 
conferences between then and 1930, but the next really significant inter- 
Church Conference occurred in conjunction with the Lambeth Conference 
that year. A delegation led by Patriarch Meletios of Alexandria conferred 
with a committee of Anglican bishops at that time. 

In 1931, a Joint Doctrinal Commission met in London, headed by 
Bishop Headlam of Gloucester and Metropolitan Germanos of Thyateira. 
We have already seen that in 1935 the “Church of England Delegation” 
held a conference with the Rumanian Christians in Bucharest. The Joint 
Doctrinal Commission formulated suggestions as to economic intercom- 
munion and discussed six points “of agreement and disagreement be- 
tween the two Churches on dogmatic matters considered of significance 
in connection with reunion.”’ These six points were (1) the Christian 
Revelation, (2) Scripture and Tradition, (3) the Creed of the Church, 
(4) the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, (5) Variety of Customs and Usages 
in the Church, and (6) the Sacraments. An astonishing amount of agree- 
ment was reached, but the traditional barriers were still apparent.’ 

The participation of the Orthodox in the World Conferences of 
Faith and Order held in Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937 is also very 


significant." The cooperation of the major autocephalous Orthodox 
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Churches, with the exception of Russia, in the World Council of 
Churches shows that the Orthodox Church is making an effort to under- 
stand and cooperate with non-Orthodox Churches.’ 

Both before and after World War II, visits between leaders of the 
two Churches have continued. In 1939, a commission, led by Bishop 
Headlam, visited the Churches of Latvia and Estonia. Among the other 
visits that have been made are two visits by the Archbishop of York to 
Orthodox Churches, In 1944, he visited the Patriarchate of Moscow, and 
in 1947 he visited Belgrade. This type of goodwill visit has continued, 
and it cannot help but cement understanding between the two Churches.’ 

Professor Zernov draws four conclusions from the history of the 
relations between the Anglican and the Orthodox Churches.’ In the 
first place, “the initiative for rapprochement has so far been mainly from 
the Anglican side.” Except for the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. 
Sergius and for the recognition of Anglican orders, this statement is 
largely true. The Orthodox Churches, however, have maintained a 
friendly, if at times a noncommittal, attitude. It is hard for a Church 
with a history of ambiguity such as the Anglican Church has had to blame 
the Orthodox Church for such an attitude. In the Fellowship of St. Alban 
and St. Sergius, the Orthodox Church has not only cooperated but has 
also shown some initiative. It was after all a priest of the Russian Church 
(Fr. Bulgakov) who suggested “molecular action” intercommunion. 
The recognition of Anglican orders by the Orthodox Church was a uni- 
lateral action of courtesy and has probably done more to remove causes 
of misunderstanding than any other single event. 

Secondly, Dr. Zernov points out that “in spite of negotiations spread 
over 400 years between the Anglicans and the Eastern Orthodox, no 
agreement has been reached even on what are the main causes of their 
disunity. .. . The fact that both sides are living and growing means that 
further changes must be expected in the future.”!” 

The third conclusion is significant, as it points to important factors 
which “in spite of their significance have seldom been impartially studied 
on either side.” He states that, “though the lack of agreement on doc- 
trine has been officially treated as the only legitimate justification for 
ecclesiastical division, it is quite obvious that in practice, national, political 
and social problems have been equally important.” 
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Finally and very importantly, “it was the desire for unity that came 
first : knowledge of its possibility and its difficulty has grown in the proc- 
ess of seeking it.’””* All success has been a work of faith inspired by the 
prophetic vision of a few great leaders of both Churches. 

The great distance the Anglican and Orthodox Churches have pro- 
gressed in understanding each other is clearly shown if we recall the visit 
of Lord Curzon to the Patriarch of Constantinople on the eve of Queen 
Victoria’s coronation. Lord Curzon presented a letter of introduction 
from Archbishop Howley of Canterbury to Patriarch Gregory. The 
Honorable Robert Curzon relates the conversation that ensued: 


““*And who,’ quoth the Patriarch of Constantinople, the supreme 
head and primate of the Greek Church of Asia, ‘Who is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ?” 


“ ‘What?’ said I, a little astonished at the question. 

“ ‘Who,’ said he, ‘is this Archbishop?) 

“Why, the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

“Archbishop of what?’ said the Patriarch. 

“ ‘Canterbury,’ said I. 

“ ‘Oh,’ said the Patriarch, ‘Ah, yes! and who is he?’ 


In contrast to this, there was the service in Westminster Abbey on 
June 29, 1925, celebrating the 1600th anniversary of the Council of Nicea. 
Political circumstances made it impossible to hold the celebrations either 
in Russia or in Constantinople. Canon Douglas sounded out different 
Orthodox leaders on the idea of having it in London. The Bishop of 
London sent out invitations through the Oecumenical Patriarch to the au- 
thorities of each of the ten autocephalous Orthodox Churches. The 
Oecumenical Patriarch sent an invitation not only to Metropolitan 
Sergius of Moscow, but to Metropolitan Anthony of Kieff, the head of 
the Russian Council of Bishops at Karlovci. Metropolitan Anthony rec- 
ognized neither Sergius nor the Soviet regime. The incident annoyed 
the Serbian Patriarch, and he consequently refused to send a delega- 
tion.” The rest of the autocephalous Churches sent delegations. There 
were many distinguished delegates in the Abbey for the Service, the most 
notable of which were Patriarch Photios of Alexandria, Patriarch 
Damianos of Jerusalem, and Russian Metropolitans (outside Russia) 
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Eulogius and Anthony of Kiev. In addition to the Orthodox dignitaries 
and twenty Anglican bishops, the Mar Shimum of the Assyrian Church, 
Archbishop Sdderblom of Upsala,"* and an Armenian representative at- 
tended. The Archbishop of Canterbury preached the sermon on the great 
significance of the event. Before the sermon, the Nicene Creed was 
recited in English according to the Western form, and after the sermon 
Archbishop Davidson asked the Patriarch of Alexandria to recite the 
Creed in Greek without the filioque clause and according to the Ortho- 
dox use.’ Bishop Bell in commenting on the great historic importance of 
the service says: 


“That day’s celebration, as the Archbishop said, when the Service 
was over, was rendered unique by the presence in England for the 
first time in history of the two ruling patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem. It was unique, not only in the history of the Anglican 
Communion, but in the story of the whole Church of Christ.” 


Archbishop Ramsay of York recently stated the importance of rela- 
tions with the Orthodox Church from the Anglican point of view : 


“Our familiar divisions have their root in the original schism be- 
tween East and West. In unity with the East there lies a remedy 
for many of the problems and perplexities of the whole Church. 
The Church of England has a special debt and obligation in the 
matter, and the present crisis in Church and world summons our 
thoughts Eastwards. .. . Eastern and Western Christianity are dis- 
covering how near they are in their conflict with evil, and at the 
same time how unlike they have been in their experiences, their 
virtues and their failings. The Russian prophet, Soloviev, suggested 
that the long separation of East and West evolved into a one-sided- 
ness which turned their very virtues into vices, ‘the humility and 
patience of the Eastern people degenerated into submissiveness and 
passive resignation [and] the courage of Western man changed into 
arrogance and pride.’ 


Although the Anglican and Orthodox Churches have not yet healed 
their divisions, they have created an atmosphere of understanding and 
cooperation in which future advance can be made. Such an atmosphere 
may show them that what unites them is far greater than what divides 
them, and that it is through ever closer relations that they may both 
most effectively execute their mission. 


112 Archbishop Séderblom represented the Lutheran Church of Sweden. 

113 For an account of the service, see G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson, pp. 112-114. 

114G.K.A. Bell, Randall Davidson. 1114. 

115 Michael Ramsay, “The Church of England and the Eastern Orthodox 
Church: Why Their Unity is Important,” 3-14. This pamphlet was first written 
when Archbishop Ramsay was Canon of Durham. 


The Episcopate of Bishop Kemp 
of Maryland 


By Nelson W. Rightmyer® 


lea q@aliiE 1803 convention of the Episcopal Church in Maryland 
i baeq opened with a sermon preached by the Rev. James Kemp, rec- 
SM tor of Great Choptank Parish on the Eastern Shore, in which a 
strong position was taken on the necessity for, and the correctness of, the 
apostolic ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons in the Church of Christ. 
This sermon was but the opening skirmish in a battle which was to con- 
tinue throughout five decades in the life of the Maryland Church, and 
which was to include a schism from the Church. Like most wars, this 
opening was followed by a lull of two years during which sides were 
chosen and reinforcements sought for. Although the issues were the same 
in many instances, the Maryland controversy on churchmanship ante- 
dated the work of the English Tractarians—Keble, Newman, and Pusey 
—by a quarter-century. When the 1805 convention opened, sides were 
sufficiently clarified so that we can at least distinguish the leaders. 

Bishop Thomas John Claggett, the first Bishop of Maryland, had 
been diocesan for thirteen years; he had reached the age of sixty-three ; 
he was in poor health. It was obvious to everyone that a change in the 
episcopate was not far distant. A restlessness, which may have been 
motivated by ambition on the part of those who would have succeeded 
him in the episcopal office, combined with those differences of opinion 
with regard to the nature of the Church, where misused Anglican liberty 
has too often become licence, to bring about a stormy letter and pamphlet 
warfare. 

In this convention, a resolution was introduced which would have 
recognized the English canons on consanguinity as binding on the Church 
in Maryland and would have instructed the delegates to the next General 
Convention to introduce them for action by that body. This convention 
ordered them printed in the Journal, but deferred action to a later con- 
vention. The 1806 convention took no action, but they were approved 
by the convention of 1807. The Maryland convention also agreed to have 
the Maryland canons governing discipline printed as a pamphlet to be 
sold to the several parishes and congregations in the diocese. 


* Dr. Rightmyer is rector of St. John’s Church, Glyndon, Maryland, and author 
of The Anglican Church in Delaware, and Maryland’s Established Church, besides 
several historical essays contributed by him to HistorrcAL MAGAZINE. 

—Editor’s note. 
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Obviously, this convention was under the influence of the high 
church party. What did these words, “high church,” mean in 1805? Per- 
haps their synonyms (which were more frequently used in 1805) will 
illustrate their meaning. “Formalist” was the title assigned to the high 
church party by their opponents, and “enthusiast” was the title bestowed 
on the low churchmen by their opponents. It should be noted that cere- 
monial as such was, at this time, not usually a crucial issue. 

In 1805, both sides used the Prayer Book, but with certain differ- 
ences. The usual morning services consisted of a combination of Morning 
Prayer, Litany, and Ante-communion with sermon—a combination last- 
ing about two and one-half hours. Usually the only difference between the 
high churchman and the low churchman was that the latter opened and 
closed the service with hymns—the high churchman normally used only 
organ music—and the low churchman often used “free prayer” as 
opposed to collects or invocations before and after sermons. As party 
feeling increased, there was a tendency on the part of the evangelicals to 
separate the portions of the morning service, using one or more, in order 
that greater time might be given to preaching. The real question de- 
volved, however, upon the right of the minister to use his “discretion” 
with regard to the service. The formalists insisted that the liturgy be 
used as printed ; the evangelical said, “. . . though they loved the Liturgy 
and ceremonies of the Church, [they] exercised a discretionary power of 
occasionally or generally omitting some parts of the prescribed service....” 

The chief difference was not ceremonial, but doctrinal. The high 
churchman believed that the Church is a divine institution, founded by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, given authority in all spiritual matters through 
His commission to the Apostles, which authority has been handed down 
from the Apostles through the bishops to our present day episcopate. 
Salvation depended, where it could be had, on incorporation into, and 
union with, that divine institution. Grace was received through the 
worthy reception of the sacraments. A high churchman was one who had 
high ideas with regard to the nature of the Church; a low churchman said 
of himself and his followers, 


“They also thought, and preached that all human institutions, Litur- 
gies, Confirmations, Ceremonies, etc. are nothing when compared to 
the grand essential doctrines of the Gospel—the fall of man, the 
atonement by Jesus Christ, the new birth, and the perfect sanctifica- 
tion of the soul by the spirit of God... .” 
The low churchman held a low opinion of the Church, i.e. it was not a 
divine institution but man-made, and hence dispensable. The low church- 
man insisted upon personal conversion as a means of salvation ; the indi- 
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vidual could be saved apart from the Church; his adherence to the Church 
was merely a token of his devotion to his Lord, and he thought the join- 
ing together of saved people to be a matter of personal witness. 

The high churchman insisted on episcopacy as of Divine Institution, 
necessary to the very being of the Church. The low churchman likewise 
advocated episcopacy, but on a different level. 


“. . . Episcopacy is simply an apostolic ordinance, shown by Scrip- 
ture and ancient authors to have existed from the beginnings of the 
Church, but is not made indispensable to the Christian faith, and 
hence though essential to the Church’s perfection, is not essential 
to its validity... .” 


Another chief difference between an American high churchman and 
an American low churchman was his attitude toward canon law in 
general and English canon law in particular. High churchmen usually 
recognized canon law as the “voice of the divine church,” and required 
meticulous adherence to that law. Low churchmen usually insisted on the 
higher claim of conscience and personal liberty over man-made law. High 
churchmen usually took the attitude that all of the English canon law 
which was in effect in 1776 is still binding on Americans except for 
those provisions where we have made revisions or where the law of 
desuetude has taken effect. Their basis for this argument was that the 
American Church in the preface to the Book of Common Prayer has 
publicly stated that it does not intend to depart from the English Church 
except in those instances where local needs require changes. Low church- 
men have usually taken the attitude that no provision of the ancient canon 
law is applicable in America except where our national and diocesan 
constitutions and canons have specifically reenacted that law. It will be 
seen, therefore, that, in accepting the ancient provisions with regard to 
marriage, the Maryland convention leaned toward the high church point 
of view. 

At the direction of the convention, the secretary had the pamphlet 
printed and sent to every parish in the state, and he informed the parishes 
that additional copies were available at a nominal price. Shortly before 
the convention of 1806, the Rev. George Dashiell, rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Baltimore, and oftimes a member of the Standing Committee 
and deputy to the General Convention, informed the secretary of the 
convention that the vestry of his church had instructed him to return the 
copies which had been sent to that parish. Probably he took offense at 
the Bishop’s Charge, which was printed as a preface to the canonical 
material. In this document, the bishop wrote, 
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... They are no new articles; they are the same, (with the excep- 
tion of a few omissions, which our situation made expedient, or 
which the most careful and deliberate investigation suggested) with 
the articles of the Church of England; of that church, which is and 
has been, for almost three hundred years, the glory of the reforma- 
tion ; which has been a wall of fire to repel and destroy the assaults of 
Enthusiasm and Infidelity; which has been to Protestant Churches 
throughout the world, struggling against Anti-christian delusions, 
an illustrious standard, around which they eagerly rallied and found 
safety and peace. . . . of man’s free will in rejecting or in complying 
with the gracious covenant, into which we were admitted by Bap-. 
tism: .. . You will see the propriety, while you labour to awaken to 
a sense of duty the careless and profane, while you confirm and build 
up, in sacred knowledge and Christian practice those, who seriously 
incline to work out their Salvation, of taking especial care, that your 
congregations may be prepared for the Apostolic rite of confirmation. 
This rite rests upon the highest authority ; and if it was a necessary 
appendate of Baptism, even when persons of mature age were bap- 
tized (which was generally the case in the conversion of the heathen 
world), much more necessary is it now... . 

Ignorance of the Canons may often be pleaded, for want of con- 
formity among members of our Church. Be careful, as you will 
answer to your own consciences, and the searcher of hearts, that the 
fault may not lie at your door. . . . If ministers, forgetting their 
promise of conformity to our Liturgy, shall afterwards deviate from 
it, the order and peace of the Church will be much injured, . . . 


The bishop had evidently placed himself among the “Formalists,” as 
Mr. Dashiell called the high churchmen. 

What was the convention to do? If every clergyman or every vestry 
were given the right of private veto over the actions of the convention, 
there could be no authority in the convention, and the Episcopal Church 
in Maryland would revert to congregationalism. The matter was re- 
ferred to a committee which reported as follows: 


Resolved by this Convention, that the said pamphlet, containing the 
essential articles of our holy religion, and the canons concerning 
discipline, with the excellent pastoral letter prefixed to it, at the 
request of the last Convention, by the Right Rev. Bishop of our 
diocess (sic), ought to be, in a reasonable, proportionate number, in- 
the possession of every Parish and cure, professing to be of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of this state. 


Resolved, that the number of 150 copies of said Pamphlet, sent by 
the Secretary to St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, at the price of 4 
cents each, was not more than a reasonable and proportionate num- 
ber for the use of the said Church; and that it was and is the duty 
of the said Church to receive, distribute, and pay for the same ;— 
and that the notice given to the Secretary by the Rector of the said 
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Church, that the copies of the said pamphlet sent to the Vestry there- 
of, had by them been ordered to be returned, without any cause 
specified, does not appear, in its manner, to be duly respectful to the 
authority of the Convention, but would seem to imply a spirit of con- 
temptuous indifference or disregard, which, if intended, would merit 
severe censure of this body. 


Resolved further, that the said Vestry of St. Peter’s, Baltimore, be, 
and they are hereby held, accountable and chargeable for the number 
of pamphlets, sent by the Secretary, and that the Secretary do not 
— to the receiving back of the same, if offered to be returned to 
im. 
This contentious spirit continued to embroil the diocese for the next 
decade—until Mr. Dashiell left Maryland. 

Bishop Claggett’s age and infirmity prevented him from fulfilling his 
full duties as diocesan. Several conventions found him bed-ridden; in 
some he appeared but was unable to undertake the presidency of the 
convention. It was obvious to all that episcopal assistance was required. 
However, another difficulty had arisen. In 1804, the General Convention 
adopted the Office for the Institution of Ministers which had been writ- 
ten by Dr. William Smith of Norwalk, Connecticut, and which had pre- 
viously been the diocesan use of Connecticut and New York. The chief 
purpose of the office was to install a rector in his parish in such manner 
that he should have permanent tenure. The canons of the General Con- 
vention furthermore had provided that no minister in charge of a congre- 
gation, who had not been inducted by means of that office, could legally 
vote in an episcopal election. If this canon were held to be of national 
obligation, no clergyman in Maryland would be able to vote for a bishop, 
for no one had been inducted, because it was held that the office was in 
conflict with the Vestry Act of 1798, which vestries often interpreted in 
such a way as to provide only year to year employment. The convention 
recommended to the vestries that they “take the necessary steps to have 
their ministers so elected and settled . . .,” but it also instructed the 
deputies to the next General Convention to seek relief by having a provi- 
sion passed indicating that the office should not be held to be of obligation 
in those states whose usages, laws, or charters made other provision. 
This was acceded to by the 1808 General Convention. 

Another preparatory step in the move to elected a bishop was made 
by the convention of 1807. By unanimous vote, it was agreed that the 
convention have printed an edition of Skinner’s Primitive Truth and 
Order Vindicated, and each member of the convention agreed to buy suffi- 
cient copies to underwrite the cost of publication. John Skinner was one 
of the outstanding bishops and scholars of the Scottish Episcopal 
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Church, that Church which had been persecuted and driven underground 
during the English Revolution of 1689. After the accession of William 
and Mary, because of its adherence to the Jacobite Cause, the Scottish 
Episcopal Church was disestablished ; the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land became the State Church; and Episcopalians were hunted out by 
troops and jailed or killed. The last of the Stuart line was Henry, who 
became a cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church, and the Episcopalians 
in Scotland finally desisted from sponsoring the Stuart claims to the 
English and Scottish throne. Although the penal laws were not rescinded 
until 1864, they were somewhat mitigated in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, and Bishop Skinner’s work in defence of episcopacy 
against the claims of Presbyterianism and imported English Anglicanism 
was published. The principal chapter headings indicate the high church 
point of view: 


I. The Christian Religion, being, like its Divine Author, “the same 
yesterday, today and for ever,” ought to be received and embraced 
as it is represented and held out in the Scriptures of Truth, “without 
adding thereto or diminishing from it.” 

II. The Church of Christ, in which his Religion is received and 
embraced, is that spiritual Society, in which the Ministration of 
Holy Things i is committed to the three distinct Orders of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, deriving their Authority from the Apostles, as 
those Apostles received their Commission from Christ. 

III. A Part of this Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, though 
deprived of the Support of Civil Establishment, does still exist in this 
Country, under the name of the Scotch Episcopal Church, whose 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship, as happily agreeing with that of 
the first and purest ages of Christianity, ought to be steadily adhered 


to, by all who profess to be of the Episcopal Communion in this 
part of the Kingdom. 


This trend toward strong churchmanship, with its insistence on the 
necessity of episcopacy and the desire to elect a suffragan to Bishop 
Claggett, was completely reversed in the 1809 convention, but the con- 
vention was not capricious; an analysis of the composition of this con- 
vention shows that a real struggle was in the making. Excluding the 
bishop, the 1808 convention was made up of nine clergymen and twelve 
laymen. The 1809 convention was composed of fourteen clergymen and 
fifteen laymen, but only four of the clergymen who were present in 1808 
were in the 1809 convention, and only one layman who was present in 
1808 was present in 1809. The 1809 convention, therefore, was almost 
entirely a new group of men. Moreover the 1808 convention was com- 
posed of fourteen lay and clerical delegates from the Eastern Shore and 
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seven delegates from the Western Shore, of whom only two (one clerical 
and one lay) were from Baltimore City. The 1809 convention had twelve 
delegates from the Eastern Shore and seventeen delegates from the West- 
ern Shore, of whom six were from the city of Baltimore. 

One is tempted to say that great interest had been built up in the 
year before convention, and that the “evangelicals” outnumbered the 
“formalists” in the diocese. Unfortunately, nineteen clergymen and as 
many laymen did not appear at the convention; one can hardly reason 
that there was great interest in matters which were to be brought before 
the convention if more than fifty-six percent of the membership absented 
itself. Nevertheless, this convention “belonged” to the Rev. George 
Dashiell. He was the preacher at the opening sessions of the convention 
and a leader in much of the discussion. 

One of the first acts of this convention was the elimination of a 
canon of long standing which required each priest with a cure of souls to 
preach at least once a year on the nature of episcopacy. When, however, 
a proposal was made that the deputies to General Convention be in- 
structed to introduce legislation in that body which would permit minis- 
ters of other denominations to preach in Episcopal pulpits, the proposal 
was rejected by a slight majority. Dashiell had gone too far, and only his 
most stalwart adherents supported him. 

When the 1811 convention convened, Bishop Claggett asked for 
episcopal assistance. 


“T apprehend it to be my duty to hold up to your view the propriety 
of choosing some ‘qualified clergyman,’ who, when consecrated, may 
assist me in discharging the functions of the Episcopate. . . . You 
will be pleased seriously to weigh the matter of this communication 
in your minds, and act as to you may seem fit, at the present or at 
some subsequent session. .. . Should you in your wisdom, think such 
an officer necessary, whether you make choice of him now, or defer 
it to a future time, assure yourselves, you may reckon upon my cordial 
acceptance of the person whom you may choose.” 


In order that the Church throughout the state might have this infor- 
mation, it was directed that the request be inserted in the Journal of the 
convention, and that action be deferred until the next convention. 

Dashiell was beside himself. He accused members of the convention 
of bringing pressure to bear on the bishop, whose illness had prevented 
him from being present, to accede to their desire for assistance. More- 
over, it was reported that he went to the ill bishop’s bedside and up- 
braided him unmercifully for the action. The bishop was believed to have 
approved of the election of the Rev. Dr. James Kemp, rector of St. Paul’s 
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Church, Baltimore, and Dashiell’s jealously knew no bounds. A bitter 
pamphlet war broke out and continued throughout the year.* 

In 1812, there was no law in the Church concerning assistant bishops, 
but there had been one or two instances of episcopal assistance in other 
places because of peculiar circumstances, For example, Bishop Samuel 
Provoost of New York had resigned his jurisdiction in 1801 (an act not 
contemplated by the canons) and retired to the country to study botany, 
and immediately Bishop Benjamin Moore was elected as coadjutor, but 
with de facto jurisdiction. In 1811, Bishop Moore suffered a stroke, and 
John Henry Hobart was elected as his assistant. Bishop Provoost, still 
alive, sought to regain his jurisdiction. Nevertheless, the idea of two 
bishops serving as Father-in-God to the same flock of the faithful seemed 
at the time to be an anomaly. Bishop Claggett, therefore, went to some 
pains in the 1812 convention to spell out the kind of bishop he would have 
as his assistant. 


To obviate misapprehensions, I deem it my duty now to give you 
an explication of the sentiments submitted to your consideration in 
that concise instrument [his former letter], written on the bed of 
sickness. 


There are two objects brought to view in that communication 
which appear to me of great interest to the Church. 


The first is, whether in the present circumstances of the Church, 
it is expedient, and whether it is constitutional for you to endeavor to 
procure for me an assistant, in the discharge of the multifarious 
functions of the Episcopate, or not. 

The second is, what kind of an assistant, if any, shall be advisable 
and most proper. 

These are momentous questions; and after deliberating upon 
them calmly, and contemplating them dispassionately in all their 
aspects, they will, I hope be decided by you, in such a manner as may 
continue the peace and harmony, and comfort with the prosperity and 
welfare of the Church. 


There are two kinds of assistant Bishops, mentioned by ecclesiasti- 


* DASHIELL, GEorGE: An Address to the Protestant Episcopal Church in Mary- 
land. (n.d.) 


The State of Maryland against the Vestry of St. Peter's Church; in which a 

portion of the members of the Church prayed for a Mandamus. 
(Baltimore: Printed and Published by Joseph Robinson, No. 96, Market- 
Street 1817) 

WortTHINGTON, CHARLES: Reply to a Circular of the Vestry of St. Peter's Church. 

HOoLtincswortH, Francis: Explanations of the Reasons and Motives for the Advice 
given on a late occasion. (Baltimore, 1815) 

Wuite, Hopart, Moore: A Letter in answer to the Objections offered to the Conse- 
cration of a Suffragan Bishop for the Diocese of Maryland. (Baltimore: 
Printed by J. Robinson, 96, Market-Street, 1816.) 
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cal writers, the one is called a coadjutor, the other a suffragan. The 
powers of these, as contradistinguished and defined by Bishop Gibson 
in his Codex, and by other writers on the subject, are said to consist 
in this: that the coadjutor Bishop hath an authority in the diocese, 
independent of the Bishop: while the suffragan’s jurisdiction is lim- 
ited, both in extent and degree, by the paramount authority of the 
Bishop of the diocese. 

The former kind of assistant was never meditated by me; and the 
admission of a divided authority in the Episcopal jurisdiction, will 
be strenuously opposed, as tending to disturbance, discord, and per- 
plexity in a hitherto peaceful Church. I have heard with regret of 
recent infelicitous events having resulted from a collision of Epis- 
copal authority in a sister and neighboring diocese, which confirm 
my resolution to oppose an introduction of a conflicting Episcopal 
—- in this, should an attempt of that sort be made in my 

y.* 

The kind of Bishops called suffragans, is known in the laws of 
the Church from which ours sprang. There, where the Sees are 
large and overflowing in population, and the functions much accumu- 
lated, it is allowable, by law, to have one or more suffragans to 
alleviate the weight of the Episcopal office; but this law, although 
passed in the reign of Henry VIII, has never, for particular reasons, 
been acted upon by that Church. 

The jurisdiction of the suffragan or suffragans in any diocese be- 
ing vicarious, is dependent upon, and is regulated, as occasions may 
require, by the Bishop of the diocese. 

An assistant Bishop of the suffragan description, is the only one I 
shall be able conscientiously to accept of. 

Should the Convention of the Church in Maryland, after mature 
and deliberate discussion be of the opinion that a suffragan Bishop 
may constitutionally, and ought to be appointed in this diocese, and 
that such an appointment will probably be an advancement of the 
concerns of the Church, I shall, with alacrity, give the appointment 
every due facility, and shall cheerfully embrace and adopt the most 
advisable means of promoting its success, which God shall permit 


me to do. 

The idea of a suffragan bishop to oversee and assist the work of the 
Church was an old one in Maryland. Throughout the colonial period, 
whenever there was talk of bringing in a bishop to oversee the Estab- 
lished Church in Maryland, it was always expected that he would be a 
suffragan to the Bishop of London, in whose jurisdiction Maryland was 
then acknowledged to be.t Bishop Claggett’s apprehension with regard 
to the constitutional issue arose from the fact that the American Church 


* Refers to the situation in the diocese of New York. 


+ For a discusion of this, see N. W. Rightmyer, Maryland’s Established Church, 
index passim. 
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had no canon permitting or authorizing the election of this kind of bishop. 
He referred to the law of the English Church, and, while he did not rule, 
on the constitutional issue, the very fact that he asked for a suffragan 
bishop and quoted the law of the English Church seems to have com- 
mitted him to the high church view that wherever the American Church 
had not specifically adopted canons to the contrary, the English law was 
operative. 

The convention agreed to proceed to the election of a suffragan, and 
also agreed that he should succeed to the office of diocesan should he sur- 
vive the bishop of the diocese. The canons of that day provided that the 
bishop be elected by a two-thirds vote of the clergy present and confirmed 
by a two-thirds vote of the laity present. When nominations were opened, 
there were two nominees—the Rev. Dr. James Kemp, now rector of 
St. Paul’s Parish, Baltimore, and the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Contee of 
William and Mary Parish, Charles County. The clergy immediately 
elected Dr. Kemp by a vote of twelve to five, but the laity voted only 
thirteen to eleven for Dr. Kemp. The election by the clergy was thus nulli- 
fied by the lay vote. The convention then agreed to change the constitution 
so as to require only a simple majority in each order, but this required 
that the matter lay over to the next convention in order that the several 
parishes and congregations be informed of the proposed change. 

Dr. Kemp was a Scot, born in Keith Hall Parish, Aberdeenshire, on 
May 20, 1764, which made him forty-eight years of age at the time of the 
election. His parents were Presbyterians, but he was converted to the 
persecuted nonjuring Scottish Episcopal Church while yet a boy. So 
severe was the persecution that he often told that “when first admitted 
to its meetings, he was taken in and out blindfolded, lest, peradventure, 
he might prove false and betray them.” It was not surprising, therefore, 
that he should hold strong views in opposition to anything which might 
approach Presbyterian or Calvinistic doctrine in the Episcopal Church. 

After graduating from the University of Aberdeen in 1786, he came 
to this country and studied for holy orders under the direction of the 
Rev. John Bowie, rector of Great Choptank Parish, another Scot, and a 
graduate of Aberdeen. On December 26 and 27, 1789, he was ordained 
deacon and priest by Bishop William White of Pennsylvania in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, and became Bowie’s curate. When Bowie moved to 
St. Michael’s, Talbot County, in August 1790, Kemp became rector of 
Great Choptank and remained there until 1813, when he became associate 
rector of St. Paul’s, Baltimore. Columbia College had conferred the doc- 
torate upon him in 1802. 

Dr. Contee, on the other hand, was a native Marylander. He was 
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born at Benfield, near Port Tobacco, in Charles County, in 1755, and, 
with the exception of the time when he traveled abroad after the Revolu- 
tionary War, lived there throughout his life. In 1776, he accepted a com- 
mission in the Revolutionary Army, and after the war served as congress- 
man in the first sessions of the Congress after the acceptance of the new 
constitution. For a time, he engaged unsuccessfully in business in Not- 
tingham, Prince George’s County, but later returned to farming. He 
became chief judge in the Testamentary Court, a position which he held 
the rest of his life. In 1802, the vestry of his home parish, William and 
Mary, Charles County, because of a long vacancy and the inability to find 
a parson, prevailed upon him, now aged forty-seven, to accept holy orders. 
Bishop Claggett ordained him deacon and priest, and he remained in his 
home parish the rest of his life. Within two years, he was a member of 
the Standing Committee of the diocese and often served as secretary to 
Bishop Claggett. For a number of years, he served throughout all of the 
vacant parishes of Charles County. In the election, he was put forward by 
the evangelical party. 

The matter of the change in constitution should have been brought 
up for consideration at the 1813 convention, but this was not done. Later 
this was to be a source of contention between the parties in Maryland, 
but the fact of the matter is that the 1813 convention, with one exception, 
was devoted only to routine business, during which Dr. Kemp was 
elected secretary of the convention and deputy to the General Convention. 
The one exception was a proposal put forward to instruct the deputies to 
the General Convention to attempt a change in the General Canons to 
permit ministers of the denominations, upon invitation of the rector, to 
preach in Episcopal churches. This was defeated, after much discussion 
and a vote by orders, unanimously by the clergy and by a majority of 
the laity. 

When the 1814 convention met in June at St. Paul’s Church, Balti- 
more, routine matters were attended to until the third day of the conven- 
tion when the Bishop’s Notitia was presented. This account of the condi- 
tions of the several parishes noted that a number of Eastern Shore par- 
ishes were without priests, even though they were financially able to sup- 
port a ministry, and the bishop requested that the XIIIth Canon of 1802 
be revived. This canon empowered the bishop to call upon committees of 
clergymen to assist him in providing services in vacant parishes. A resolu- 
tion to restore the canon was referred to a committee which reported the 
next day that “it is inexpedient to restore the XIIIth Canon of 1802,” 
and their report was approved by the convention. Then a resolution was 
introduced and passed to the effect 
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That the exigencies of the Church, and the infirmities of the Bishop, 
arising from his advanced age, require the appointment of an Assist- 
ant Bishop of the Suffragan description agreeably to the Bishops 
definition on page 7 of the Journal of a Convention held in Baltimore, 

May 23, 1812. 

This resolution was approved by a vote of nine to eight on the part 
of the clergy, and of eighteen to seven on the part of the laity. The con- 
vention then proceeded to the election of the suffragan bishop. Again, the 
nominees were Dr. Kemp and Dr. Contee; again, the clerical vote was 
twelve to five in favor of Dr. Kemp, but this time the laity confirmed their 
action by a vote of eighteen to seven, and Dr. Kemp was elected. 

‘Almost immediately the cry of fraud was raised. It was charged that 
inasmuch as nothing had been done at the 1813 convention, nothing of 
this sort should have been introduced into the 1814 convention. It was 
charged that the matter had been brought up at the last minute when 
delegates had gone home, but the clerical vote recorded seventeen votes 
and the lay vote recorded twenty-five votes, and the records of the con- 
vention show that this is the same number as registered throughout the 
convention. 

Immediately after the election, the convention passed a resolution 
“That the Rev. Dr. James Kemp, recently elected Suffragan of this Dio- 
cese, by two-thirds of each Order, shall succeed the Bishop in case of 
survivorship.” The convention then adjourned, and on the following day 
the necessary testimonials of election were signed by all the members 
present on the previous day. 

As required by the canons, notice of the election was sent to all the 
bishops of the Church in America and to all the Standing Committees of 
the several dioceses, and the necessary approval was received from the 
bishops and the committees. Bishop White of Pennsylvania, Bishop 
Hobart of New York, and Bishop Moore of Virginia proceeded to take 
order for the consecration of Dr. Kemp to the episcopate which took place 
in Christ Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey, on September 1, 1814. 

The Rev. George Dashiell of St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, headed 
a cabal of six clergymen and seventeen laymen who had been members of 
one or more former conventions, which sent a formal protest against the 
election to the House of Bishops, in which they charged that the office 
of suffragan was unknown to the constitution of the Church in Maryland, 
that the election was not by a constitutional majority, that the true mind 
of the Church was expressed by the convention of 1813 when no election 
was attempted, and that the election was accomplished through surprise 
and management. 
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The consecrating bishops considered the protest and proceeded with 
the consecration. On the same day, they wrote a reply to the protest and 
sent it to Bishop Claggett ; Bishop Kemp caused it to be printed and cir- 
culated in answer to a scurrilous attack from Mr. Dashiell, The printed 
document* answers the protest by pointing out that the office of co- 
adjutor or suffragan was also unknown in the printed constitution of 
the New York diocese, yet that convention had proceeded with the elec- 
tion of a bishop of each sort ; that the official record of the Maryland con- 
vention indicated that a two-thirds majority of each order had voted for 
Dr. Kemp; that the bishops had investigated the record of the 1813 con- 
vention and could not agree with the protest; that there was nothing in 
the Journal of the 1814 convention to indicate that the election had been 
accomplished by surprise ; and that the proper place to lodge their protest 
was with the diocesan convention, not with the General Convention or 
with the bishops. 

In the protest, Dashiell and his followers had vowed that they 
would never accept Dr. Kemp as their bishop, yet in the 1815 convention 
Dashiell accepted election to the Standing Committee and for a time 
served on that committee. Meanwhile, he was preparing to cause a schism 
from the Church by the formation of the Evangelical Episcopal Church. 
Despite his low opinion of the episcopal office, his efforts to obtain that 
office for himself border on the ridiculous. He requested Bishop Claggett 
to consecrate him for his new church; he sought consecration from the 
retired Bishop Provoost of New York, and there is some evidence that 
negotiations were carried on with the Moravians. All of these attempts to 
secure the episcopate for himself and for his new church were unsuccess- 
ful, and he assumed the right to ordain ministers. By this act, he effec- 
tively renounced the communion of the Church, and indicated that he no 
longer considered himself to be a priest bound by the constitution and 
canons of the Episcopal Church in Maryland. 

When the convention of 1816 met at Annapolis in June, Bishop 
Claggett made a short introductory address and presented for the record 
a series of eight letters which had passed between him, Dashiell, and the 
Standing Committee during the past convention year, in which the 
account of Dashiell’s last days in the Episcopal Church were described. 

On October fifth, the Standing Committee informed the bishop that 
“common report charges the Rev. George Dashiell with scandalous, im- 
moral, and obscene conduct, on several occasions,” that they were of the 


* A Letter in answer to the Objections Offered to the Consecration of a Suffra- 
gan Bishop for the Diocese of Maryland by The Rt. Rev. Bishop White, The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Hobart and The Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore, with preliminary remarks and 
notes (Baltimore: Printed by J. Robinson, 96, Market Street. 1816). 
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opinion that the matter should be investigated, that the women involved 
be asked to appear, and that Dashiell be vindicated, or, if guilty, that the 
Church be delivered “from the ministry of an unworthy man.” The bishop 
appointed December eighth as the day for the trial. 

When he was informed of the trial, Dashiell had his vestry give him | 
a testimonial which stated that “. . . we have found him faithful, laborious, 
and eminently useful; and we assure you, (as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends) that we do not consider him justly chargeable with error in doc- 
trine, or viciousness of life,” and he asked the bishop to give him a similar 
testimonial. The bishop, however, refused to go beyond the statement of 
the vestry and gave him a letter which merely quoted the vestry. He also 
said that Dashiell had informed him on the same day that he intended 
to leave the diocese. 

Upon receipt of the bishop’s letter, Dashiell replied that he was no 
longer amenable to the ecclesiastical court of Maryland, and, if the bishop 
did not agree, he was “under the painful necessity of requesting . . . this 
letter as my renunciation of all connexion with the Episcopal Church.” 
The bishop sent back a non-committal letter which stated that Dashiell 
had informed him of his renunciation of all connexion with the Episcopal 
Church. 

When the ecclesiastical court convened, they had this correspondence 
before them, and Dashiell did not appear. Some members of the court 
were in doubt as to Dashiell’s intentions; a letter was therefore sent to 
him, asking whether he had renounced all connexion with the Episcopal 
Church in Maryland or with the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
and having received a letter indicating the latter choice, they concluded 
that the trial must, however, proceed, and convicted him under the Con- 
tumacy Canon, which “extends to the total disqualification of him for 
exercising any ministerial functions in the Church, and to the exclusion 
of him from church membership.” One would have thought that this 
would have been the end of the matter, but such was not the case. 

Although the bishop had informed the vestry that Dashiell was no 
longer a minister of the Episcopal Church and was therefore no longer 
rector of St. Peter’s Church, he had been permitted to continue his min- 
istrations in that church, to occupy the rectory, and the vestry had 
failed to notify the bishop, as required by canon, of the vacancy in the 
office of rector. Not everyone in the parish agreed with the vestry’s lax 
administration. The convention of 1816 in the report of the Committee on 
the State of the Church had reiterated emphatically that it was the duty 
of the members of the vestry to act as trustees in the administration of the 
property on behalf of those who were faithful to the Church. Several mem- 
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bers of the congregation, therefore, instituted a civil action in the courts 
for a writ of mandamus to force the vestry to report the vacancy to the 
bishop, to enjoin Dashiell from occupying the rectory or officiating in the 
church, and to require them to elect a new rector. Two judges sat on the 
case and divided in their opinions. Judge Bland took the stand that the 
court had no jurisdiction. Although the matter was not settled by the 
courts, vestries have a way of conforming to the Church eventually, and 
Dashiell soon left the state. The Rev. Dr. John P. K. Henshaw was 
elected to fill the vacancy. Only three other ministers of the diocese 
adhered to Dashiell, and they were deposed also. 

This rather long and unfortunate account has been included at 
some length because this was a new problem, that of a contumacious 
priest, which the infant Church in America had to settle, and precedents 
are important. Only one other schism of any importance has been expe- 
rienced in the Episcopal Church in America, and the wise handling of 
this case set a precedent for action which undoubtedly has been a deterrent 
to those who would rashly disobey the canons of the Church. 

The length with which this case has been recounted would seem to 
give the impression that the Church did nothing but squabble throughout 
the early days of Bishop Kemp’s episcopate ; this is inevitable, for writers 
are naturally drawn to the more spectacular events in any administration, 
but the fact remains that Bishop Kemp’s election as suffragan to Bishop 
Claggett had not only eased the burden of work from the latter, but old 
churches were revived and new work was begun. Normally, Bishop Kemp 
supervised the work of the Eastern Shore, but he also actively assisted 
Bishop Claggett on the Western Shore when the latter’s failing health 
made it impossible to keep his appointmetns. 

Some indication of the kind of routine work carried on by the two 
bishops may be seen from a comparison of the reports of the conventions 
of 1814 (the year Bishop Kemp was elected) and 1816 (the last year of 
Bishop Claggett’s life). In the convention of 1814, there were present 
fifteen clergymen and twenty-four laymen representing their parishes, 
but in the convention of 1816, there were twenty-one clergymen and 
twenty-nine laymen representing parishes. In the former convention, 
only four parishes made statistical reports including the number of com- 
municants, and these totalled 245; by 1816, thirteen parishes made the 
canonical report, and the total number of communicants was 783. Only 
80 persons were confirmed in 1814, although Bishop Claggett reported 
that he had been prevented from visiting the Eastern Shore because of 
the number of enemy vessels lying in the Bay. In 1816, however, 108 per- 
sons were confirmed, In the 1814 convention, the bishop asked for and 
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received authority to call upon neighboring clergymen to assist him in 
keeping vacant parishes supplied at least occasionally, but in the 1816 
convention the bishop could report that an increasing number of old par- 
ishes were being repaired, and that many of them, unable to get a resident 
clergymen, were regularly kept open by lay readers. He also reported 
with gratitude that a Female Tract Society had been formed for the pur- 
pose of supplying religious literature. With the election of Bishop Kemp, 
Maryland, like other sections of the Church in America, was beginning to 
revive and expand. 

When the convention of 1817 met, Bishop Kemp informed the con- 
vention that on the death of Bishop Claggett he had informed the diocese 
of the action of the convention of 1814, which gave him automatic succes- 
sion on the death of the bishop of the diocese, and that he had assumed that 
office and performed its functions. Nevertheless, he appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire whether any further action on the part of the convention 
was felt to be necessary. The committee in its report restated the whole 
action of the 1814 convention, and summarized its findings as follows: 


The Committee therefore does not hesitate to declare its opinion, 
that no act of this convention is necessary to vest Bishop Kemp with 
authority to exercise the episcopal functions of this diocess (sic). 
In order, however, to remove every possible ground of doubt from 
the mind of any person, it is recommended to the convention to pass 
the following resolve, viz. : 


Resolved, That no proceeding on the part of this convention is 
rendered necessary in consequence of the death of Bishop Claggett, 
that Dr. Kemp has succeeded to, and is entitled to exercise all epis- 
copal functions in this diocess (sic) ; and has accordingly been re- 
ceived, by the church, as the successor of Bishop Claggett. 

The convention adopted the report and passed the resolution. 

Bishop Kemp’s episcopate covers that period when the Episcopal 
Church, having survived the disorganization resulting from the War for 
Independence, had recovered to the point where it was beginning to press 
forward toward new work, but one of its chief difficulties was the shortage 
of priests. At every convention throughout their episcopates, Bishops 
Claggett and Kemp had emphasized the need for additional men to fill 
vacant parishes and to open new work. As this was true in Maryland, so 
was it true throughout the Church, but opinion was divided as to the 
means to attain that end. 

In the colonial period, the colleges were largely clerical in character, 
most of the professors were clergymen, and the aspirant to the ministry 
found reasonably ample opportunity to study those subjects which would 
fit them for the cloth. 
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One of the results of the War of Independence, however, was a 
lessening of the clerical influence in the colleges of the land, and students 
for the ministry found themselves forced to supplement their education by 
an apprenticeship system whereby, having finished their classical educa- 
tion, they would “read for orders” under a clergyman. As this system 
soon began to show its defects, proposals were made for the erection of 
theological seminaries, but differences of opinion concerning the type of 
seminary prevented any system from rapid acceptance. As early as 1814, a 
resolution had been introduced in the General Convention to found a gen- 
eral seminary for the whole Church, but this was defeated, largely by 
those who were convinced of the advisability of erecting diocesan semi- 
naries, 

Maryland appears to have adopted the diocesan seminary point of 
view at first, for in the convention of 1819 Bishop Kemp spoke of the 
four candidates for holy orders and of the difficulty of their training, and 
ended his remarks by saying, “This however, evinces more and more, the 
necessity of promoting the plan of our Theological Seminary.” 

Nothing more is found in the records concerning this proposed dioc- 
esan seminary until the convention of 1821, when a resolution was intro- 
duced to support a plan of the diocese of Virginia which proposed to 
establish a seminary in connection with William and Mary College. 

“Therefore, Resolved, That this Convention approve of the design 

of the Convention of the state of Virginia, to establish a Theological 

School at Williamsburg in that state, and recommend it to the patron- 

age and support of the members of the Church in this diocess.” 
The Maryland convention laid this resolution on the table. 

When the resolution was called up in the 1822 convention it was re- 
jected, and a committee was approved to solicit funds for a Maryland 
Diocesan Seminary. 

In 1819, however, instruction was begun in the General Seminary in 
New York, and when the Maryland convention met in May of 1823, 
Bishop Kemp in his address to the convention gave strong support to 
the General Seminary by pointing out that an undivided system of educa- 
tion would be best, that the General Seminary was “well supplied with 
learned and pious professors,” and that that seminary would be ‘“‘com- 
pletely sufficient for the purposes of the church, for many years to come.” 
Moreover, he said that a seminary under the control of all the bishops 
would preserve the unity of the Church in the best possible way, and that 
there were many advantages in having students study in a large central 
location where they would know each other. To the objection of the cost 
of supporting students so far from home, he proposed the formation of a 
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society in every diocese to help the students defray the cost of their edu- 
cation. And he further strengthened his argument by quoting from a reso- 
lution of the House of Bishops which called upon all Episcopalians to sup- 
port the General Seminary. 

Following the bishop’s remarks, the committee appointed at the last 
convention to solicit funds for a diocesan seminary reported that there 
was so much disagreement within the diocese as to the merits of a dioc- 
esan rather than a general seminary that, although they had raised be- 
tween six and seven thousand dollars, they asked permission to suspend 
operations until the convention should direct and until there should be 
greater unanimity of opinion with regard to the diocesan seminary. Four 
counter resolutions were presented, and finally it was agreed that all 
action of the previous convention with regard to a diocesan seminary be 
rescinded, and that the subscribers to that fund be released from their 
obligation to pay. Thereafter, throughout his episcopate, Bishop Kemp 
continued to give his support to the General Seminary and to advise the 
laity in his annual convention addresses to support it with their gifts. 

On October 25, 1827, Bishop Kemp was in Philadelphia to assist in 
the consecration of Henry U. Onderdonk to the episcopate. The next day, 
he left the city to return home, and had passed a few miles south of 
Frenchtown when the stage coach on which he was riding overturned, 
and the bishop was wounded internally as well as externally. He was ° 
brought to his home in Baltimore in this injured condition, and died on 
Sunday, October twenty-eighth. 

What had been accomplished during his episcopate of twelve years? 
Numerically, the record is impressive. Active congregations had grown 
from thirty-one to sixty-six—more than doubled. The number of clergy- 
men in the diocese had grown from thirty-one to fifty—nearly a sixty-six 
per cent increase. Twenty-five men had been admitted deacons, and forty- 
five had been ordained to the priesthood. Twenty-one churches had been 
built and consecrated, and 3,465 people had been confirmed.* 


* These churches were: 
Chaptico Church (repaired), 1817 
St. Paul’s, Baltimore, 1817 
A Church in Washington, name not given, 1817 
St. John’s, St. John’s Parish, Baltimore Co., 1818 
Christ Church, Port Tobacco, 1819 
St. John’s, Western Run Parish, 1819 
Christ Church, Georgetown, 1819 
St. Bartholomew’s, Montgomery Co., 1819 
St. Mark’s, Frederick Co., 1820 
Christ Church, Bel Air, 1821 
St. James’, My Lady’s Manor, 1821 
Christ Church, Rockville, 1823 
St. John’s, Queen Caroline, 1824 
St. John’s, Hagerstown, 1824 
All Saints’, King & Queen Parish, St. Mary’s Co., 1824 
St. Stephen’s, Cecil Co., 1825 
Zion, Prince George Co., 1826 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Anne Arundel Co., 1827 
Colored Church in Baltimore, name not given, 1827 
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‘Possibly even more important than these figures were a number of 
principles which had been formulated and accepted. The first of these 
was the principle that the bishop of the diocese might have an episcopal 
assistant, and, secondly, that he might succeed to the position of ordinary 
on the death of the diocesan. The American canons had not made this 
clear; Maryland acted on the basis of the ancient canons, and fortified 
its action by several resolutions in the diocesan conventions. Later, the 
national Church accepted this principle and enunciated it in national 
canons providing for suffragan and coadjutor bishops. 

The second principle of Church government which was proven dur- 
ing Bishop Kemp’s episcopate was that individual parishes had no right 
to annul the action of the diocesan convention. Secession or schism from 
the Church was prevented in the case of St. Peter’s Parish, and the indi- 
vidual ministers involved—Dashiell and his three followers—were de- 
posed from the ministry. 

It was during Bishop Kemp’s episcopate that Sunday schools and 
missionary societies were founded in Maryland, and the diocese, under 
his insistence, gave its support to a general seminary in opposition to 
diocesan or regional seminaries. 

In many respects, most of which only became more apparent in the 
period after Bishop Kemp’s death, Maryland continued to support offi- 
cially the “high church” school within the American Church, but a vocif- 
erous minority opposed this position, and Maryland continued to be a 
divided diocese with respect to churchmanship. 

Bishop Kemp’s tomb is to be found in Old St. Paul’s Burying 
Ground. His stone reads as follows: 


Within this Vault 
Are laid the remains of the 
Rt. Rev. JAMEs Kemp, pD.D. 
late 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Maryland, 

Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore. 
He was born in Scotland in the year 
1764, and departed this life on the 
28th of October, 1827—aet. 63 years. 
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Milestones of the Church Histericed 
Society During the Year 1958 . 


Annual Report of the President 


mi VO important milestones of the Society during the year 1958 

Ry should be noted with gratitude: (1) The By-Laws of the Soci- 
Lew Gee ety were amended and brought up to date at the duly called 
meeting of the Society in Philadelphia on May 15, 1958. The amended 
By-Laws, under which the Society is now being operated, are published 
in full immediately following this report. 

(2) The General Convention of 1958, meeting in Miami Beach, 
Florida, treated the Society handsomely by voting a triennial appropria- 
tion, 1958-61, of a size sufficient to enable the Society to function in such 
a manner as an official agency of General Convention ought to function. 

As we reported in The Historiographer, 1957, a special committee of 
the Board of Directors, consisting of the President, the Secretary, then 
Spencer Ervin, Esq., and the Rev. Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, Secretary of 
the General Convention and of the National Council, flew to Austin, 
Texas, and in cooperation with the Treasurer of the Society, the Rev. 
Lawrence L. Brown, and the Librarian, Frederick L. Chenery, prepared 
the following budgets for presentation to the General Convention of 1958, 


Budget No. I 


Operating Budget of the Library for each year 
of the Triennium, 1958-1961 


Salary of the Librarian 

Salary of the Assistant Librarian 

Full-time Clerical Assistant 

Two (2) Part-time Assistants 

Purchase of Books and Pamphlets and Periodicals. . 
Binding and Re-binding Expenses 

Library Supplies 

Rent 


or BunceEt No. I 


1This great difference between the omg of the Librarian and the Assistant 


Librarian is explained by the fact that Mr. Chenery is Librarian of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the Southwest, and very graciously, at this nominal sum, 
gives the Church Historical Society’s Library his expert supervision until the 
Society can call a full-time Librarian. 


$ 900.00" 
4,800.00 
2,400.00 
1,800.00 
2,000.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
Social Security and Insurance .................. 300.00 
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Budget No. II 

This was a Special Library Budget, requesting $2,083.33 per year, 
or $6,250.00 for the triennium, 1958-1961. It is to be used for cataloging 
books and manuscripts, and for shelving or other capital expenditures. 

The General Convention felt unable to grant this total, but did ap- 
propriate $1,000.00 per year for Budget No. II. 

Thus the General Convention appropriated $15,000.00 per year, or 
a total of $45,000.00 for the triennium, 1958-61, to the Society for its 
work as an official agency of the General Convention. 

These two budgets were something of a shock when initially pre- 
sented to the Committee on Expenses of the House of Deputies, to which 
all money requests have to be submitted. Heretofore, the most that 
General Convention has ever appropriated was $6,000.00 per year for the 
operating budget of the Society, and in 1955 a special single appropriation 
of $9,000.00 to enable the Society to move its library from Philadelphia 
to Austin and to provide new library equipment. However, the Committee 
graciously received the President of the Society, listened with great atten- 
tion to his plea, and finally made what we consider large-minded recom- 
mendations, which were eventually adopted by both Houses. 


Comparisons with Some Other Churches 


One of the things which helped the Society’s case before the Com- 
mittee on Expenses was evidence in the form of letters from responsible 
officers of historical societies of some other Churches, proving that the 
Church Historical Society was not at all unreasonable in its requests. 

Under date of December 16, 1957, Charles A. Anderson, Executive 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Historical Society, stated in his letter that 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (commonly 
known as the “Northern” Presbtyerian Church), was at that time appro- 
priating $65,000.00 per year to that Society. This Church has since 
merged with the United Presbyterian Church, and has taken the name 
of the latter. The combined communicant membership is over 3,000,000. 
It does not publish its baptized membership. 

Under date of December 18, 1957, the Rev. August R. Sueflow, 
Director of the Concordia Historical Institute (Official Depository of the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod), with headquarters in St. Louis, 
Missouri, wrote: 


“As is natural, our annual budget has definitely not been static dur- 
ing the past several years. . .. Our budget has been increasing at 
approximately $1,000 per year since 1953, and stood at $19,375 for 
1957, and will be increased to $26,100 for 1958... .” 
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The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod has 2,150,230 members.” 
Under date of December 16, 1957, T. H. Spencer, Jr., Executive 

Director of the Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed 

Churches, with headquarters at Montreat, North Carolina, stated : 


“The Historical Foundation is in the asking budget of the General 
Assembly (of the Southern Presbyterian Church) for $34,500 for 


1958. Of this amount, the sum of $28,750 is on a guaranteed 
basis.” 


The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (commonly known as the Southern 
Presbyterian Church) reported 848,735 members in 1957.8 

For the year 1957, the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 
reported 2,965,137 baptized members.‘ As of January 1, 1958, the Episco- 
pal Church reported 3,274,867 baptized members, of whom 2,008,068 
were communicants.® 

In view, then, of the funds appropriated by the governing bodies of 
Churches which are not much larger than the Episcopal Church, or, as 
in the case of the Southern Presbyterian Church, considerably smaller, it 
can hardly be claimed that the budgets presented to the General Conven- 
tion by the Church Historical Society are unreasonable. But there is one 


question which is important, the answer to which is puzzling and un- 
certain : 


Do members of the Episcopal Church think less of the 
history of their Church than members of other Churches 
in the U.S.A.? 


Budget No. III 


By this time, no doubt, some members may be asking, “What is 
done with the dues paid in by CHS members?” A good question, which 
deserves a complete answer, and this is to be found in Budget No. III. 
This latter budget, along with Nos. I and II, was adopted at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society in January, 1958. 


2 Yearbook of American Churches, for 1959, issued Sept. 1958 (New York, 
National Council of Churches, 1958), p. 271. 


NOTE: This same authority listed the Presbyterian Churches (p. 273) men- 
tioned above as follows: 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (Northern) : 2,775, 
United Presbyterian Church of N. A. 257,513 


The recent merger of the two makes a total of 3,032,977 
3 Ibid., p. 273. 
4 Ibid., p. 273. 
5 Episcopal Church Annual, 1959, p. 6. 
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To Be Paid Out of Dues 
Salary of Assistant Treasurer $600. 
Social Security 13.50 
Office Supplies 136.50 $ 750: 
Postage 125.00 
Mailing & Addressograph Service 
Promotion (securing new members, etc.) 
Contingencies 


Tora or Bupcet No. III 


The Annual Report of the Librarian does not appear in this issue 
because the Annual Meeting will not be held until May, 1959, instead of 
being held in January. When it is published, it will be found to be of great 
interest and importance. 

We wish to call attention to the two distinguished volumes published 
by the Society during the year 1958: 


The Diocese of California: A Quarter Century, 1915-1940. By 
Edward Lambe Parsons, Bishop of California, 1924-1941. (Bishop 
Coadjutor, 1919-1924). Bound . . . Illustrated . . . 165 pages. $3.00. 


Saint Thomas Church in the City and County of New York, 1823- 
1954. By George E. DeMille, Canon of Albany. Bound . . . Illustrated 
... 198 pages. $3.00. 


The total cost of publishing these two volumes was underwritten by the 
sponsors, and the Society’s funds were not used for the purpose. 

We think the Society has reasons aplenty to be grateful to God 
for its growth and progress during the year 1958. Next year—1960— 
will be the Society’s Golden Jubilee, when we shall celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of its organization in 1910 by a handful of laymen. No bishop 
and no presbyter was involved in the Society’s beginnings. This, then, is 
one society in which laymen should take a special pride, and of which 
they should feel honored to be members. But, like everything else in the 
Episcopal Church, no organization, no movement, gets very far unless 
and until all three orders—bishops, presbyters, and laymen—are working 
together as a team. 

Let us hope and pray with Browning that, for the Church Historical 
Society, soon to begin a second half century of service to the Church, 
“the best is yet to be.” 

WALTER H. STOWE 
Christ Church Rectory, President 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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The By-Laws of the Church 
Historical Society 


As Amended May 15, 1958 
ARTICLE I—MEMBERSHIP 


Any person, corporation or institution interested in the history of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, or in 
any of its Missions throughout the world, may be elected a member of 
the Church Historical Society. Application for such membership must be 
made ; and new members may be elected at any meeting of the Society or 
of the Board of Directors. 

The annual dues of the members shall be determined by the Board of 
Directors or by a majority vote of the members of the Society, either at 
the annual meeting or at an adjourned session thereof, or at a special 
meeting called for that purpose. 

Members whose dues remain unpaid for the year preceding the 
annual meeting of the Society shall be ineligible to vote until their dues 
are paid. If dues remain unpaid for more than two years, such members 
may be dropped upon written notice to them by the Treasurer. 

Any natural person otherwise eligible for membership may be 
elected a life member on payment of such sum as the Board of Directors 
may determine for this class of membership, and upon election, such 
members shall be exempt from the payment of further dues. All life mem- 
bership fees shall be added to the endowment fund. 


ARTICLE II—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The directors of this Society shall consist of a president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and eighteen directors, and together shall 
constitute the Board of Directors (hereinafter called the ‘““Board”). The 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and one-third of the direc- 
tors shall be elected by the members of the Society at the annual meeting 
to be held in May of each year. The president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer, so elected, to hold office for one year; the directors so 
elected, to hold office for a term of three years. Officers and members of 
the Board shall hold over until their successors shall have been elected 
and have qualified. Vacancies among the officers or directors may be 
filled by the Board until the next annual meeting of the Society, when an 
election for the unexpired term shall take place. 
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In years when the regular session of General Convention meets, the 
officers of Convention herein specified shall be deemed nominated for a 
three-year term on the Board, beginning at the annual meeting of the 
Socity following adjournment of General Convention, viz: 


The Presiding Bishop of the Church 
The President of the House of Deputies 
The Secretary of the House of Bishops 
The Secretary of the House of Deputies 
The Treasurer of General Convention 
The Historiographer of the Church 


In years other than those in which the General Convention meets, six 
directors shall be nominated by the Board for election at the next annual 
meeting of the Society. Additional nominations may be made by any mem- 
ber of the Society either in advance or on the floor of the meeting, but to 
appear on the printed notice of the meeting, they must be in the hands of 
the Secretary sixty days preceding the annual meeting. 

The officers, viz: president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, 
shall be nominated by the Board for election at the annual meeting. Other 
nominations for any of the above officers may be made in writing by any 
five members, provided the nominations are received by the secretary sixty 
days preceding the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE III—PRESIDENT 


The President shall preside at all meetings of the Society and of the 
Board, and shall appoint all committees not otherwise ordered by the 
Society or the Board. In the absence or inability of the President, the 
Vice-President shall exercise all his powers and perform his duties, and 
in the absence or inability of both President and Vice-President, a presi- 
dent pro tempore, to be appointed by the Board, shall exercise all the 
powers and perform the duties of the President. The President shall have 
general supervision of the executive business of the Society under the 
direction of the Society or the Board and be ex officio a member of all 
committees. With the Secretary, he shall execute instruments in the name 
of the Society when duly authorized by the Corporation or by the Board. 


ARTICLE IV—VICE-PRESIDENT 


The Vice-President shall perform the duties of the President in his 
absence or disability, and in the event of his resignation or death, shall 
act in his stead until the next annual election by the Society. 
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ARTICLE V—SECRETARY 


The Secretary, or in his absence a secretary pro tempore, shall be 
present at all meetings of the Society and of the Board, and shall take 
minutes of the proceedings and record the same in a book which shall 
be the property of the society. He shall notify the members of the 
Board of all regular and called meetings of the same, and shall notify 
the members of the Society of meetings of the Society, and shall be cus- 
todian of the Society’s seal, which shall be used only when authorized 
by the Board or the Society, and in conjunction with the President. 


ARTICLE VI—TREASURER 


The Treasurer, when required, shall give bond in such amount and 
with such surety as the Board may require, shall keep a regular set of 
books which shall be the property of the Society, showing the receipt of 
all funds that may pass through his hands, shall make report of receipts 
and disbursements at each regular meeting of the Board, and shall furnish 
a complete statement of the accounts for the previous fiscal year at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society. The accounts shall be audited by two 
members of the Board. The money of the Society shall be deposited by 
him to the credit of the Society in such bank or other depositary as the 
Board may from time to time select, and funds so deposited shall be with- 
drawn only by check executed in such a way as the Board may from time 
to time prescribe. 


ARTICLE VII—LIBRARIAN 


There shall be a Librarian, elected by the Board and subject to dis- 
charge by it. He shall perform such duties as the Board shall direct and 
be paid such compensation as it may determine. 


ARTICLE VIII—COUNSEL 


The Society shall have a Counselor, who shall have been admitted to 
practice before the court of highest jurisdiction of any state of the United 
States. He shall be elected annually by the Board and shall serve until 
his successor is elected. He shall receive no compensation and shall pay 
no dues, but shall be entitled to be reimbursed for all disbursements he 
makes for the Society. 


ARTICLE IX—MEETINGS 


The Society shall meet in the month of May of each year at such 
time and at such place as the Board shall direct. Special meetings of the 
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Society may be called at any time by the Board as hereinafter provided, at 
such time and at such place as the Board shall direct. Written notice of 
any regular or special meeting of the Society shall be given by the Secre- 
tary to the members and mailed ten days before the meeting. 

The Board of Directors shall meet on the call of the President, or of 
any three members thereof, at such time and place as the call may direct, 
on notice mailed to the members of the Board ten days before the meet- 
ing. Five members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

A quorum of the Board shall have power to call a special meeting of 
the Society on notice mailed to the members ten days prior thereto. A 
special meeting of the Society shall also be called upon the written request 
of fifty members of the Society. 

Voting at any meeting of the Society may be by proxy. 

At annual or special meetings of the members of the Society, those 
members present in person or by proxy shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE X—PERMANENT AND OTHER FUNDS 


A separate fund shall be created, which shall be called the Endow- 
ment Fund, and the income only therefrom may be used for current ex- 
penses. Such fund shall be managed by the Board. 


ARTICLE XI—SEAL 
The Society adopts as the Corporate Seal the following: 


THE TOWER OF THE CHURCH AT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA, 
represents the founding of the Church in the United States in the 
year 1607. The date of this event appears above the Tower; the 
date of the founding of the Society, 1910, appears below the Tower. 

THE ARMS OF THE SEE OF CANTERBURY 
represent the English Succession in the American Church and are a 
reminder that to the Church of England the Church in the United 
States “is indebted under God, for her first foundation and a long 
continuance of nursing care and protection.” 


4 
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THE IONA CROSS 
represents the Scottish Succession in the American Church. It is an 
exact copy of an ancient cross in St. Oran’s Chapel, the oldest church 
building on the Island of Iona. It is the type of cross used by the early 
Scottish Church. The Monastery of Iona was “long regarded as the 
Mother Church” of Scotland. 

MOTTO: ; 
“Quid operatus sit Deus in Christo.” Translated into English it is: 
“What hath God wrought in Christ.” This is a combination of 
Numbers 23 :23 and Ephesians 1 :20, the former from the Old Testa- 
ment, the latter from the New, and is intended to define in some 
measure the fundamental purpose and function of the Society, with 
the limitation in time and territory which the Tower and the date, 
1607, imply. The Latin is that of the Vulgate, Editions 1839 and 
1881. 


In the language of Heraldry these Arms are described as follows: 


Purpure, a pale gules with the Tower of the Church at Jamestown 
argent, date 1607 above and 1910 below, between the Arms of the 
See of Canterbury and an Iona Cross of the last, a bordure or, with 
the inscription sable. 


Motto: “Quid operatus sit Deus in Christo,” which translated into 
English is: “What hath God wrought in Christ.” 


ARTICLE XII—AMENDMENTS 


These By-Laws, or any of them, may be amended or abrogated by a 
majority vote of the members of the Board of Directors or by a majority 
of the members of the Society, at the annual meeting, or at an adjourned 
session thereof, or at a special meeting called for that purpose, provided 
that due notice of any proposed alternation, stating its substance, or the 
reason for any abrogation, shall be given to all members. 


CERTIFIED TRUE COPY: 


FREDERICK L. CHENERY SPENCER ERVIN 
Librarian Secretary 


Report on the Membership 
of the Society 


As of December 31, 1958 


Previously reported (The Historiographer, 1957) 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
Natural persons 
Institutional 


Transferred from Annual Membership to 
Life Membership 
New Member 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
Natural Persons 
Institutional 


Loss by death 
Resignations 
Removals 


Note: 224 members were dropped under 
Article I—Membership, dated 
April 30, 1958. 


— 101 
—— 100 
8 
— 1,050 
Transferred to Life Membership ............. 7 286 
764 
New Members—Institutional ............... 4 
1,032 
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Members Lost by Death—1958 


Enrolled Died 
Rev. James A. Paul New York, N. Y. 1942 1957 
Rev. Milton F. Williams Minden, La. 1949 1957 
*Mr. William M. Morgan Galveston, Tex. 1939 1957 
Rev. Henry D. Bull, D.D......... Barnwell, S. C. 1940 1957 
Mr. Clarence M. Cochrane Devenport, Ia. 1943 1957 
Rev. Herbert C. Coddington, D.D.. Syracuse, N. Y. 1942 1956 
Mr. J. K. Rice, Jr Plainfield, N. J. 1950 1957 
Thomas E. Robertson, LL.D...Washington, D.C. 1946 1957 
Miss A. C. Stewart Richmond, Va. 1954 1957 
Mr. Spencer P. Hazard Philadelphia, Pa. 1950 1957 
Mr. E. A. Newman Ridley Park, Pa. 1950 1958+ 
Mr. Albert S. Johnson Highland Park, N. J. 1951 1957 
Rt. Rev. Frank E. McElwain... . Lexington, N. C. 1937 1957 
William Appleton Aiken, Ph.D... .Bethlehem, Pa. 1955 1958+ 
Rt. Rev. E. Thomas Demby, D.D..Cleveland, Ohio 1946 1957 
Rev. Charles Stuart Hale, D.D... Memphis, Tenn. 1954 1955 
Rev. Donald H. Morse Bradford, Mass. 1942 1955 
Mr. Garner W. Denmead Baltimore, Md. 1949 1956 
Mrs. Irma L. Beltner Bayard, Nebr. 1946 1958} 
Rev. Ralph E. Coonrad Philadelphia, Pa. 1946 1958 
Clarence M. Brown, Esq Philadelphia, Pa. 1958 
Rev. Frederick T. Henstridge Elmira, N.Y. 1946 1958 
Mr. Lewis T. Boynton Washington, D. C. 1958+ 


* Life Member. 
+ The year CHS was notified of decease. 


Report of the Treasurer for 
the Year 1957 


A Condensed Summary 


RECEIPTS 


Jan. 1, 1957—Balance 
From Sales of Publications, Nos. 1 to 45 Inc..... $1,613.92 
Treasurer of General Convention 
Dues 
Treasurer of National Council 
Miscellaneous Sources 
Contributions to Library Equipment Fund 
(1957) 
Loan, Capital National Bank, Austin, Tex... 1,800.00 15,196.38 


TOTAL RECEIPTS—year 1957 $16,015.86 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Cost of Publications: Printing & Advertising .... 


Payment—Royalties and Refunds of Subsidies .. 
Books, Dues & Subscriptions 


Library Equipment : 
Remington Rand 
Typewriter & Adding Machine .. 238.09 


LIBRARY EXPENSES: 
Salaries: 
Librarian 


FICA & W/Hold Taxes 
(1st, 2nd & 3rd Qtrs) 
Student Help: Library 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 


Postage, Express & Office Supplies 
General Printing 


| 

195.38 

73.43 

———_ 6,066.32 
Asst. to Librarian .............. 2,346.00 
Asst. to Treasurer ............. 478.44 

...... 182.25 3,906.69 

290.63 
461.69 
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General Promotion 
Addressing Service 
Expense of Annual Meeting 
Travel Expenses: Meetings 
Insurance 

Miscellaneous Expenses 


(Inc. Auditing) 161.42 $2,421.95 $14,837.70 © 


Balance, December 31, 1957 


$ 1,178.16 
Subsidy on Deposit—Pub. #46 


GRAND TOTAL 
(Capital Natl. Bank) $ 3,678.16 
Respectfully submitted, 


LAWRENCE L. BROWN, Treasurer — 


Report of the Treasurer for 


the Year 1958 


A Condensed Summary 


RECEIPTS 
Jan. 1, 1958—Balance 


From Sales of Publications: Nos. 1 to 46, Inc. .... 1,629.83 
Treasurer, General Convention 


$ 1,178.16 


Treasurer, National Council 
Miscellaneous Sources 
Subsidy—Publication #46 


2,500.00 15,013.60 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 16,191.76 


Lo... 

..... 446.10 

50.04 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Cost of Publications : 
Printing and Advertising 

Payment of royalties and 
refunds of subsidies 


$4,753.14 
Library Equipment : 
Addressograph & Used Typewriter 
Payment on note 
Interest on note—1800.00 for 1 yr. @ 5% 


LIBRARY EXPENSE 
Salaries: 


Asst. to Treasurer 
FICA & W/Hold Taxes 
(C.H.S. 72.84) 
4,657.31 


Student Help—Library 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Printing 

Promotion 

Addressograph Service 

Annual Meeting & Special Meeting 61.70 
Travel Expenses 

Insurance 


2,707.95 13,608.73 


Balance—December 31, 1958 
Subsidy on Deposit—Pub. #47 


TOTAL— 
(Capital National Bank, Austin, Tex.) 


Respectfully submitted, 
LAWRENCE L. BROWN, Treasurer 
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Books, Dues and Subscriptions ...... 142.42 

Assistants to Librarian ......... 2,997.87 

Office Expense, Postage & Express 255.96 

Misc. Expenses ............... 104.14 


Publications of the 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 RATHERVUE PLACE 
AUSTIN 5, TEXAS 


e 
Post-Caroline English Revision Attempts and the 
London Reprint of the Proposed Book of 1785/6 
By WILLIAM MUSS-ARNOLD, PH.D. 
The Early History of the Church in Western Pennsylvania 
By CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, 
e 


1812, Or the Church and State in America 
One Hundred Years Ago 
By ARTHUR LOWNDES, pb. 


The Founding of the Church in New England, 
Outside of Connecticut 
By DANIEL GOODWIN, bo. 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London 
By CHARLES P. KEITH, titt.p. 
The Consecration of Bishop Wilmer of Alabama, in 1862 
By MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH.D., sc.D., LL.D. 
e 
The Church in Mexico 
By FRANK WHITTINGTON CREIGHTON, pb. 
The Founding of Christ Church, Philadelphia 
By CHARLES PENROSE KEITH, irr. 
The Architectural Spirit of Christ Church 
By HORACE WELLS SELLERS, F.a.LA., F.R.S.A. 


| 

3. 

4 

5. 

6. 
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The Reverend Thomas Bray 


By EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON, s.7.p. 
(Out of print, but see below, No. 14, for a possible substitute] 


The Importance of American Church History 


By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.r. 


[The above brochures, except Nos. 6 and 7 (out of print), are available from 
the Society’s library, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas, at 25 cents each.] 


The Life and Letters of Bishop William W bite 


Edited by WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.t.p. 


Illustrated ... bound... pp. xiii, 306 
[Out of print] 


e 
Apostle of New Jersey—Jobn Talbot: 1645-1727 


By EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON, s.7.p. 
Cloth Bound... pp. xiii, 217 . . . $2.50 


Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York 


By FRANK J. KLINGBERG, px.p. 
Cloth Bound .. . pp. xi, 295. 


. $3 
{For reviews of the above two volumes, see The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 3 
(1943), pp. 23-26.] 


The Catholic Movement in the American 
Episcopal Church 


By GEORGE E. DEMILLE, .a, 


Cloth Bound ... pp. x, 220... $3 
: [A new, revised, and enlarged edition of this standard work was published in 
1950. See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 10 (1950) for reviews.] 


e 
13. Anglican Evangelicalism 


Edited by ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE, s.1.p. 


With Foreword by the Presiding Bishop 
Cloth Bound . .. pp. xv, 283 . 
[For extended reviews of this volume, see The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 4 
(1944), pp. 20-27. ] 


e 
IJ. Thomas Bray, 1658-1730: Founder of 
Missionary Enterprise 
By JOHN WOLFE LYDEKKER, s.a. 


- 
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Contributions of the S.P.G. to the American Way of Life 


By FRANK J. KLINGBERG, px.p. 


Both of the above in one brochure . . . pp. 44... . The Copy, 50c 


ray was one of the greatest figures in "the early expansion of the Anglican 
Communion. ] 


15. The Episcopal Church—A Miniature History 


By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.r. 


With Foreword by the Presiding Loe 
A brochure . . . 2d edition, pp. 64 . he Copy, 25c 
[For comments on this brochure, see The heuetce Vol. I, No. 5 
(1945), pp. 22-26.] 


16. A History of the Diocese of Albany: 1704-1923 


By GEORGE E. DEMILLE, 


Cloth Bound . . . Illustrated . . . xii, 150 . . . $2.50 
[For reviews, see The Historiographer, Vo I, No. 7 (1947), p. 39.] 


Epitome of the History of the Holy Catholic Church 


Compiled by WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.r.p. 


A Chart ... 35 copies for $1 
[An aid to the teaching of Church history, and for use with Confirmation 
classes. _ The Historiographer, Vol. 1, No. 7 (1947), p. 40, for comments and 
reviews. 


18. The Anglican Communion Today 
By JOHN S. HIGGINS, p.p. 


One Communion and Fellowship 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF Se 
Both of the above in one brochure . . The Copy, 25c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. No. (1947), p. 41.] 
@ 


An Encouraging Decade for the Episcopal Church 
1930-1940 


By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.7.. 


With Foreword by the Bishop of Michigan 
A brochure ... pp. 48... . The Copy, 25c 
[A statistical study of the growth of the Church, by provinces and dioceses, 
both domestic and foreign. See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 7 (1947), p. 42.] 


e 
e 
17. 
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Who Wrote the New Prayers in the Prayer Book? 


By JAMES ARTHUR MULLER, pu. 
With Foreword by = es H. Shepherd, Jr. 
A brochure . . The Copy, 50c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. P ‘No. 9 (1947), p. 43, for comments. A new 
edition was published in 1949.] 


Cross on the Range—Missionary in Wyoming 


By E. WEST, pp. 


A brochure . p. 107... The Copy, $1 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 8 (1948), for comments. ] 


Quarter of a Millennium 
Trinity Church in the City of New York: 1697-1947 


Edited by E. CLOWES CHORLEY, pb. 


With Foreword by 
Cloth Bound . . . Illustrated . . $B 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 8 (1948). on Ne (1949) for reviews. ] 


23. The Anglican Church in Delaware 


By NELSON WAITE ED.D. 
Cloth Bound . . 8 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. ei and No. 9 (1949) for reviews.] 


e 
24. The Intellectual Revolution and the 
Anglican Communion 


By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.7.p. 


A brochure .. . pp. 22... The Copy, 25c 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 8 (1948), for reviews. ] 


25. Adventures in Parish History 


By NELSON R. BURR, PxH.. 


A brochure ... pp. 16... The Copy, 25c 
[Concerned with the art of writing a parish history. Dr. Burr has written nine.] 


e 
26. Highlights of Church History 
Early & Medieval 


By RICHARD G. 
A brochure . . . pp. 38 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, "No. 9 i949) 4 (1950) for reviews.] 
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Highlights of Church History 
The Reformation 


A brochure. . . e Cop 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, (1949) "0 1950) for reviews.] 


The Province of the Pacific 


By LOUIS CHILDS SANFORD, bo. 


Chapter I by Epwarp L. Parsons, p.p. 
Cloth Bound . Pe. xiii, 187 . . . $3 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. No. 10 (1950) for reviews. ] 


A Bishop of the Great Plains 


By GEORGE ALLEN BEECHER, b.. 
Cloth Bound .. . Illustrated .. . pp. vii, 218... $3 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. II, No. 1 (1951) for reviews. | 


How We Got Our Prayer Book 


By EDWARD ECKEL, s.7.p. 
Brochure .. . Illustrated . p. 24... The Copy, 25¢ 
[See The Historiographer, Vol 1, PNo. 10 (1950) 


The Genius and Mission of the Episcopal Church 


By MARSHALL, pup. 


Brochure . p. 35... The Copy, 25c 
[See The Wiaelagneie, Vol. I, "No. 10 (1950) for reviews. ] 


British Humanitarianism 
Essays Honoring Frank J. Klingberg 
Edited by SAMUEL CLYDE a a PH.D. 
Cloth Bound . . $4 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. Ne (1951) for reviews] 


The General Convention: Offices and Officers 
1785-1950 


By C. RANKIN me DD. 
Cloth Bound . . . Illustrated . 148... $83 
[For review, see The Historiographer, Vol Tt, No. 2 (1952). ] 


e 

28. 

e 

29. 
e 

30. 
e 

31. 
e 

e 
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W by Does the Episcopal Church Need Scholars? 
By WALTER H. STOWE and SPENCER ERVIN 
Brochure ... pp. 23... The Copy, 25c 

Growth of the Churches in America 
1926-1950 
By WALTER H. STOWE, s.7.p. 
Brochure ... pp. 6... The Copy, 15c 
e 
Virginia’s Mother Church and the Political 
Conditions Under Which It Grew 


By GEORGE MacLAREN BRYDON, p.p. 


Vol. I, 1607-1727 . . . Cloth Bound . 4 xxii, 571 . 
Vol. II, 1727-1814 . . . Cloth Bound . xii, 688... 


® 
One Christ, One World, One Church: 
A Short Introduction to the Ecumenical Movement 


By NORMAN VICTOR HOPE, px.p. 
Cardboard covers ... pp. 96... The Copy, $1 


e 
Exploring the Silent Shore of Memory 
By HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, pp. 
Cloth Bound ... pp. 300... The Copy, $4 
William White’s The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States Considered” (1782) 


Edited by RICHARD G. SALOMON, Px. 


Brochure ... pp. 78... The Copy, 50c 
[A classic document, indispensable to the proper understanding and teaching 
of American Church History. This is the most thoroughly edited edition which 
has ever been published. ] 


40. The Anglican Church in New Jersey 


By NELSON R. BURR, PxH.. 


Cloth Bound .. . pp. xvi, 768 . . . $10. 
[For reviews, see The Historiographer, Vol. II, "No. 5 1958), pp. 36-45.] 


Ethelbert Talbot (1848-1928); Missionary Bishop, 
Diocesan Bishop, Presiding Bishop 


By C. RANKIN BARNES, 


Brochure . . . Illustrated . . . The Copy, $1 
[The most complete biography to date.] 
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More Lay Readers Than Clergy! 


A Study of the Office of Lay Reader 
in the History of the Church 
By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.r. 


Brochure ... pp. 37... The Copy, 50c 
[For review, see HtstorIcCAL MAGAZINE, xxv (1956), 288-289.] 


From “Churches” To “Church” 


By DuBOSE MURPHY, ™.a. 


Brochure .. . The Copy, 20c . . . 6 Copies, $1.00 
[For review, see HistoricAL MaGazINng, xxv (1956), p. 406.] 


“Walking With God”; A Devotional Miscellany 


By BISHOP CHARLES HENRY BRENT (1862-1929) 
Edited by FREDERICK WARD KATES 


Brochure ... pp. 36... The Copy, 50c 
[For review, see HtstorIcAL MAGAZINE, xxvii (March, 1958) } 


Maryland’s Established Church 


By NELSON WAITE RIGHTMYER, eEp.. 
Cloth Bound . . . pp. 239 . . . The Copy. 


, $5.00 
[For review, see HIsTorIcaL MaGcazine, XXvi *i987), p. 183.) 


The Diocese of California 
A Quarter Century 
1915-1940 


By BISHOP EDWARD L. PARSONS, b.. 


Cloth Bound .. . pp. ix, 165... The Copy, $3 
Illustrated 


Saint Thomas Church 
in the City and County of 
New York: 1823-1954 


By GEORGE E. DeMILLE, 


Cloth Bound ... pp. viii, 198 . . . $3 
Illustrated 
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The Church 
Estorical Society 


Is an official agency of General Convention and 
renders a Churchwide service . . . Gladly answers 
scores of inquiries each year for biographical and 
historical data. . . . These inquiries come from all 
over America and from abroad. . . . Its fine library 
on American Church history and biography is stead- 
ily growing and is increasingly used by students and 
scholars. . . . Its publications in American Church 
history and biography have won high praise. . . . 


The Society’s Library is now housed in the beauti- 
ful, new fireproof and air-conditioned building at 


606 Rathervue Place 


Austin 5, Texas 


SUE, 
fogs 160772) 
: 
1910 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


By Charles T. Bridgeman 


Foreword by Angus Campbell Mac Innes, Anglican Archbishop 
in Jerusalem and Metropolitan. 
“No part of the world attracts greater attention than the Middle 
East. Few could have written so lucid and admirable an account 
of the part played by the Church in Jerusalem as the Rev. C. T. 
Bridgeman. | am more than ever indebted to the author of this 
study book which I warmly commend to all who are interested 
in the Church in the Middle East.” —Campbell, Archbishop 
in Jerusalem and Metropolitan 


Illustrated. 85 cents 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


By Thomas van Braam Barrett 


This book will be of special use to the clergy—welcomed by 
newlyweds—and refreshing to those who have trod the road of 
marital experience. $2.50 


IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH 
By Corwin C. Roach 


“The author has undertaken a popular study of all the Collects 
in our Prayer Book, giving the history of their composition and 
revision and something about their original authors.” 

—The Witness 


$3.85 
ON GROWING OLD 


By Sibyl Harton 


“Mrs. Harton considers the last years of life from the Christian 
viewpoint. The emphasis in this book is on the spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual so that the problems of age can be joy- 
fully accepted—even anticipated.” 

Mrs. Charles 8. Monroe, Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, National Council. $2.50 


Postage paid on cash orders. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM COMPANY 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


1820-1957 


A Historwal Account of 


The Protestant Episcopal 
Church 


m South Carolina 


By The Right Reverend 
\LBERT SIDNEY THOMAS, LL.D., D.D.. S.T.D. 
Retired Bishop of South Carolina 


N 1820, the Rev. Frederick Dalcho, M.D., Assistant Ree- 

tor of St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, published ‘1 
Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
South Carolina.” Now, Bishop Thomas, a former Rector of 
St. Michael’s, has continued where Dr. Dalcho left off. The 
result is a highly scholarly volume of immense value and in- 
terest, not only to Churchmen, both within and without 
South Carolina, but to all historical-minded persons aid 
book collectors. 


HIS monumental volume of 879 pages covers the his- 

tory of the two South Carolina dioceses. Included are 
biographies of the thirteen Bishops; lists of all the clergy 
who have served the Church in the state, with the dates they 
served; further appendices cover conventions, diocesan offi- 
cers, organizations, camps and conferences, and periodicals. 
In addition to the text, there are 33 pages of excellent pho- 
tographs of representative churches and of the Bishops. A 
thorough index follows. 


HIE book shows the care and dilgent research which has 
occupied Bishop Thomas so many years. It is of in- 
estimable value to scholars and to the Church. 


$7.50 post paid 
THE DIOCESAN HOUSE 


138 WENTWORTH STREET 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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WHO WROTE 
THE NEW PRAYERS 
in the PRAYER BOOK ? 


James Arthur Muller 


THE COPY, 50¢ 
By James ArtHuR MULLER 


“A valuable contribution to | 
prayer book literature.”—The 
Living Church. 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place, Austin, Texas 


A new, comprehensive 
history 


Karly Christian 
Doctrines 
By J.N.D. KELLY 


Principal, St. Edmund Hall, 

Oxford University 
“Clear, precise, and up-to-date . . in- 
valuable for an understanding of the 
formative period when the main lines 
of Christian dogma were laid down . . . 
a balanced picture of the early con- 
troversies in the light) of modern 
scholarship.”—Cyrit Rich arpson, 
Union Theological Seminary. $5.75 

At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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| 606 Rathervue Place, Austin, Texas 


The Intellectual Revolution and 
The Anglican Communion 


| 


By WALTER H. STOWE 
THE COPY, 25¢ 


“4 masterpiece.” 
Bishop Maxon 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 


“Leading Publishers of Music 
for the Episcopal Church” 


Agents for: 
The Plainchant Publications 
Committee London, England 
(Edited by Francis Burgess) 
The St. Dunstan Edition 
of Plainchant 
(Edited by Winfred Douglas) 


Novello & Co., Ltd., London 


S. Bornemann, Paris, France 


159 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Now Ready! 


The Diocese of California 


A Quarter Century 


1915-1940 


By 


EDWARD LAMBE PARSONS 
Retired Bishop of California 


BisHOP Parsons is one of the great bishops and one 
of the great scholars of his generation. He is a na- 
tional figure in the fields of Prayer Book Revision, 
Church Unity, and Christian Social Justice. This is 
the story of his own Diocese, of which he was the 
Bishop Coadjutor, 1919-1924, and the Bishop, 
1924-1940. 


Publication No. 46 $3.00 
Order from 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas 
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Now Ready! 


Saint Thomas Church 


IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 


New York 1823-1954 


By 
GEORGE E. De MILLE 
Canon of Albany 


N his Preface to this notable history of a great parish, 
which has one of the most beautiful churches in Chris- 
tendom, Canon DeMille states: 


“IT must contess that I came to this study with a precon- 
ceived notion of what St. Thomas Parish was like. I was 
completely wrong. While writing, I have learned, and it is 
my hope that the reader may profit by my learning and 
perceive that St. Thomas Parish has a great history, and 
that it has stood, and stands, for great things in the life 
of our Church.” 


Publication No. 47 The Copy, $3 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 
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HOW WE GOT OUR PRAYER BOOK 


By EDWARD HENRY ECKEL, S.T.D. 


HOW WE GOT OUR 
Rector of Trinity Parish, Tulsa, Oklahoma PRAYER BOOK 


“ R. Eckel has told the story of our Prayer (22 
Book, both English and American, ‘the 

book which not only sets the standard of wor- 
ship for forty million Anglicans, but which is 
universally recognized as being, next to the 
King James Version of the Bible, the greatest 
religious classic in the English language.’ He 
has told it with ability and charm.”—R. D. 
Mippieton, late Vicar of St. Margaret's Church, 
Oxford, England, in Historical Magazine. 


EDWARD HENRY ECKEL 


PUBLICATION No. 30 
The Copy, 25c 


THE GENIUS and MISSION of 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


BY JOHN SEDBERRY MARSHALL, Ph.D. 


THE GENIUS Professor of Philosophy, The University 
and MISSION of the South 
of the 
EPISCOPAL (CHURCH little brochure * * * Per- 
suasively and wittily, the author shows 
that the Anglican insistence on ‘moderation’ 
is no chilly attempt to avoid all commitments, 
but is a genuine ‘middle road,’ in which the 
extremes of Rome and of the Reformers on the 
Continent have been avoided in the interest of 
a scripturally based and reasonably maintained 
Catholicism. Many will wish to have this 
brochure, not only for its argument (which is 
PUBLICATION No. 31 sound and basic), but for its felicitous style.” 
The Copy, 25¢ —Dr. W. NorMAN PITTENGER in Historical 
Magazine. 


AUSTIN 5, TEXAS 


THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


A MINtature History 

By WALTER H. STOWE The Copy, 25c 
Historiographer of the Church 

“A brilliant survey (in 64 pages) of the relationship of this Church to the 
historic Church of the English race and to the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion, and of its history from its feeble colonial beginnings down to the 
present, together with a brief concluding appraisal of its place in the con- 
temporary religious scene and the distinctive values which it has to contribute 


to America and the world.”—Dr. E. H. ECKEL, Rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY 
Early & Medieval The Reformation 


By RICHARD G. SALOMON By POWEL MILLS DAWLEY 
Professor of Church History Professor of Ecclesiastical History 


Bexley Hall, Kenyon College The General Theological Seminary 


THE COPY, 25c THE COPY, 25c 


“T want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last I have something on Church History which | 
can conscientiously put into a layman's hands. So much of this sort of thing 
has been apologetic and biased, without letting the facts—all of them—speak 
for themselves. Also they look attractive and readable. | am spreading the 
news about them to all my friends in the parochial ministry.” Dr. MASSEY 
H. SHEPHERD, Jr., Professor of Liturgics, The Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place Austin 5, Texas 


What the British “Journal of Ecclesiastical History” 


has said about the notable recent publication of 


the CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


“THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


IN NEW JERSEY” 
By NELSON R. BURR 


UR indebtedness to Dr. Burr and to the New Jersey 

diocese remains a great one. For here is a note- 
worthy publication whose superior qualities heavily out- 
weigh any shortcomings. The volume is a handsome one, 
in good form and of good materials, with a virile type 
that is restful even for the dim of eye. . . . This scholarly 
account of the Church's first century of growth in New 
Jersey leaves us in anticipation of what is to follow in the 
projected series.” |The whole review is two and one-half 


pages. | 


PUBLICATION No. 40 
Cloth Bound—The Copy, $10.00 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place, Austin, Texas 
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THE DIVINITY 


NASHOTAH HOUSE: 
Nasuetan, 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE P PACIFIC Sade 
Rivas Roan. 
9, 


AL. THEOLOGICAL 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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The Church HYMNAL Corporation _ 


Publishers of all church editions of Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Prayer Book Studies and the Hymnal. 


Books are of the finest quality at surprisingly low 
prices. 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their im- 
mediate families, Policies to meet your needs. 

The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


Fire and allied lines, fine arts, theft, glass for 
churches and floaters for clergy . . . costs up 


to 20% less . . 
| without interest. 
fa] The Church AGENCY 


Fidelity bonds, boiler insurance, general 
liability and compensation at advanta- 


{ 


the Pension Fund 


20 Buchenge Place-— New York 5, N.Y. 


ALL WITHIN THE CHURCH  §f 


